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IN THE NEWS Centers Anp Procrams * The Institute for Defense Analysis, estab- 

lished in 1956 at Defense Dept. request with a Ford grant, has gained 
the U. of Chicago as its ninth member. The IDA, with offices at Princeton, N.J., is an asso- 
ciation of universities set up to help the government solve national security problems. 
Though most work is highly classified, a N.Y. Times report states that “It is involved in a 
study of disarmament and can be expected to pursue such studies as those aiming at a 
workable definition of the term ‘disarmament,’ centralized planning for peace, disarmament 
and foreign policy, and technical aspects of disarmament. * A Social Science Research 
Institute has been established at the U. of Georgia. * NATO is making available a limited 
number of advanced research fellowships during 1961-62 in hist., pol., econ., social prob- 
lems. * SRC (U. of Mich.) is holding a Summer Workshop in the Use of Consumer Survey 
Data June 19-July 15 to make known its accumulation of such data, discuss analysis pro- 
cedures and statistical problems. * AAPOR will hold its 1961 conf. at Berkeley, Calif., May 
3-6. About 20 sessions are planned, e.g., on the process of creativity and technological and 
social innovation, on international research issues, etc. 


HicHer Epucation * U. of Colorado will initiate new grad, program in intl. relations in 
Fall of 1961. * U. of Pittsburgh has merged schools of Bus. Admin. and Retailing into a 
new Grad. School of Bus. * Newsmen are eligible for a new Columbia U. Grad. School 
of Journalism advanced fellowship program in intl. reporting. * U. of Pittsburgh’s Admin. 
Sci. Center offers one $5M postdoctoral fellowship for independent research on organiza- 
tional operation, also offers grad. assistantships in all soc. sci. and related fields. * MIT's 
Ph.D. program in politics and soc. sci., emphasizing the policy approach, continues to 
flourish; many research projects are carried out in conjunction with the Center for Intl. 
Studies and the Joint Center for Urban Studies of Harvard and MIT. 


GOVERNMENT AND SCIENCE * In Dec., without public announcement, the Commerce Dept. 
cut back its program of translating Soviet scientific literature, blaming lack of public 
demand. Six new publications will abstract only the most significant scientific and tech- 
nological articles, replacing 100 old publications abstracting all material in 100 Soviet 
journals. New publications will encompass mainland Chinese material, however. 


FounpatTions * In last decade Ford has granted $1.3 billion: 40% to education, 20% for 
intl. affairs and overseas development, 7.5% for arts and sciences, 5.5% for econ. and 
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The Origin of the Alphabet 


by Livio C. STECCHINI 


Some current scientific interests—game theory, computers, social invention—may 
hear echoes from the beginning of recorded time in Dr. Stecchini’s preliminary inquiry 
into the origins of the alphabet. Some unheralded Sumerian grammarian probably 
devised a primitive alphabet as a divining, abacus-like instrument formed in a sixteen- 
letter square, as reconstructed in the cover drawing. Its purpose was to allow divine 
voices to “speak” in the language of the land. The author resides at Princeton, N.]., 
where he is completing his work on the History or Measure. A further article on his 
findings will appear in the March issue of ABS. 


My purpose here is to present a simple but 
significant discovery. It may first be sum- 
marized: All alphabets derive from a basic 
alphabet of sixteen letters arranged accord- 
ing to a rational principle in a square with 
letters on each side. This alphabet in turn 
derives from the simplest form of abacus, 
the pentegramma of five lines enclosing four 
spaces divided into four positions. All early 
computing devices were used as an instru- 
ment of divination. The throw of a pair of 
dice with four faces (as have astragali and 
square sticks) identifies a position on the 
abacus pentegramma. 

In using the computing devices as an in- 
strument of divination, an effort was made to 
obtain specific answers. At some point the 
idea was conceived of letting the oracular 
device talk (the ouija board); some gram- 
marian was able to decompose the spoken 
language into phonetic elements. 

The inner structure of the primitive alpha- 
bet suggests that the language for which it 
was conceived was Sumerian, the first lan- 
guage ever written so far as we know today. 
Cuneiform writing as well as Egyptian 
hicroglyphs presuppose the existence of the 
alphabet. The first stimulus to writing was 
giv-n by the necessity of noting down num- 
ber: of calculations; the alphabet provided 
the transition from the writing of numbers 
to (.e writing of words. 


THE Mytu or PALAMEDES 
my Harvard doctoral dissertation 
(1£ 5) I discussed the myth of Palamedes, 
the “ero to whom the Greeks ascribed the 
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invention of backgammon, abacus, dice, sig- 
naling fires, musical scales, numbers, meas- 
ures, and the letters of the alphabet. As I 
dealt with the Greek dramas and philosoph- 
ical essays concerning the myth, I opened a 
new Pandora’s box. Since these devices are 
interrelated I could not deal with them in 
isolation. As I followed for a decade the 
diffusion of measures from Sumeria to 
Greece and beyond, I came also upon ma- 
terial for the study of the alphabet, and for 
the study of musical scales and poetic meters. 
Moreover, along the road I examined much 
ancient material on chronology, and I be- 
lieve now that history both in the Orient 
and in Greece was originally connected with 
astrology. Even in the invention and analy- 
sis of history the ancients tried to shape the 
flow of experience into simple repetitive pat- 
terns. 

In tracing the common element of the 
Greek combinatory devices I found that 
there was an original Greek alphabet of six- 
teen letters placed in four rows of four let- 
ters. Since I had become interested in Pala- 
medes because he was associated with the 
official reference standard of Greek meas- 
ures kept at the Temple of Hera near Argos, 
I concentrated first of all upon the history 
of measures. The study of measures that I 
am preparing for publication demonstrates 
that the ancients were interested in. subtle 
combinatory structures and that the center 
of diffusion of the concern with these struc- 
tural patterns was Sumeria, or, better, an 
unknown civilization that preceded the 
Sumerian one. 
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The investigation of measures indicates 
that when writing appeared in Mesopotamia 
and in Egypt, a complex system linking 
length, volume, weight, and the calender 
had already been elaborated. This system 
could not have been developed if some 
method of numerical notation had not ex- 
isted. The texts in fact indicate that a high 
level of mathematical achievement had been 
attained when records began to be kept. 
What we consider the beginning of writing 
must actually have been the beginning of 
writing for the sake of permanent record. 

Studies now being pursued by Hertha von 
Dechend indicate that advanced astronom- 
ical information had been gathered before 
the origin of writing; written documents in- 
dicate that the observations were initiated 
in the fourth millenium B.c. At the same 
time, she is showing that very early myths 
have a much more precise and meaningful 
structure than it has been believed. 

All this suggests a mystery. How could 
a high level of intellectual civilization de- 
velop before the origin of writing? The study 
of the alphabet could provide an explana- 
tion. Before writing, intellectual activity was 
expressed by the construction of geometric 
and mathematical patterns; the development 
of literary expression reduced the concern 
with the formulation of combinatory struc- 
tures. Poetry developed before prose, because 
poetry is closer to the original formalized 
patterns. Today the science of magic squares 
is of no use except to those who are inter- 
ested in textiles; but the age that preceded 
the invention of writing developed the art 
of weaving. Ancient civilization grew within 
the framework of an original high develop- 
ment of combinatory skills. The Greeks ex- 
pressed this idea by constructing the myth 
of Palamedes as the originator of scientific 
culture. Most historians, because of their 
literary training, have been blind to the im- 
portance of ars combinatoria in ancient 
thought. The study of the alphabet makes 
this point in a simple and evident way. 


GAMES, COMPUTERS, AND DIVINATION 


Measures are intimately connected with 
computing devices. The simplest of the com- 
puting devices is the abacus, but there were 


others more complex. For instance, some 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian divisions of the 
units presuppose a computing device, called 
diagrammismos in Greek, which is a primi- 
tive slide rule that performs multiplications 
and divisions by logarithms with base 2. 
This device was used as a game in Rome 


and called ludus duodecim litterarum. By ' 


analyzing games, such as several varieties of 
checkers or chess, it is possible to recon- 
struct a number of ancient computing de- 
vices, the existence of which is indicated 
either by recorded computations or by 
archeological findings. 

Games are so closely connected with com- 
puting devices that it is difficult to tell 
which came first. The computing devices of 
which I speak consist essentially of a geo- 
metric pattern on which there are placed 
counters or symbols. All the computing de- 
vices were used as an instrument of divina 
tion. 

The linguist J. G. Février in his authorita- 
tive Histoire de l'écriture declares: “Nous 
touchons ici a un point obscur, délicat. Il 
existe certainement un rapport entre la div- 
ination et VUécriture, encore quil soit 
malaisé de le définir.” Given the mass of 
ancient references to the relation between 
writing and divination, the answer should 
not be as difficult as Février makes it. I 
found it when I asked myself the simple 
question: why are the letters of the alphabet 
in a given order? Even though a specific 
order of the letters is an essential feature of 
all alphabets, there is only one scholar who 
has tried to explain it: the archeologist Sir 
Flinders Petrie. Since he had specialized in 
the study of ancient measures, he had the 
proper foundation for approaching the prob- 
lem correctly, but he stopped short of a full 
explanation because he was avowedly a poor 
linguist. 

There is an immense number of Greek 
and Hebrew texts connecting the letters of 
the alphabet with numbers, but all this ma- 
terial has been up to now dismisse' as 
mystical nonsense. Only Robert Grave: in 
The White Goddess has dared to touch vpon 
material of this sort, but he has deal’ for 
the most part with secondary developr ents 
of the magical meaning of the alphabe: and 
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has neglected the connection with mathe- 
matics. However, in spite of his limited fac- 


‘ual information he has had insights that can 


be proved correct by a more systematic pre- 
sentation. He has recognized the significance 
of the Greek myth of Palamedes and has 
used it to explain the ogamic alphabet of 


| the Celts. 


The patterns used for the construction of 
computing devices, mathematical games, and 
alphabets also were used to organize all 
sorts of information, as, for instance, astro- 
nomical data. Robert Graves has called to 
attention one aspect of this procedure by 
noticing that the scheme of the alphabets 
was used to classify stones, plants, and 
medicinal herbs. One of the methods used to 
organize geographical information, and to 
consult the divinity about which direction 
to take, was the roulette wheel; I have de- 
yermined that the roulette wheel with 36 
positions or letters was the oracular device 
employed at the sanctuary of Delphi in 
Greece. The approach of the ancients is 
echoed in the Ars magna of Raymond Lull, 
whose work was highly valued during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, but is 
little understood today. Lull offered a pat- 
tern of sixteen letters to be used in organiz- 
ing any kind of knowledge. On the basis of 
Lull’s work, Leibnitz wrote the Dissertatio 
de arte combinatoria, which was the starting 
point of his plan for the construction of an 
universal arithmetic to be used in combin- 
ing simple concepts into complex ones in all 
fields of thought. 

Moving backwards from several known 
alphabets, I have reconstructed the original 
alphabet of four vowels and twelve con- 
sonants and found that it fits the phonetics 


Del':zsch, without suspecting a connection 
wit! the alphabet, suggested that cuneiform 
writ ng developed from sixteen basic signs 
and observed that these signs have some 
assc ‘ation with mathematics. That hiero- 
glyy ic writing presupposes the knowledge 


of ' » alphabet is evident, since it consists 
of < shabetic signs plus signs referring to 

= ; of two or three letters and signs 
Tete 


‘ng to specific entities. 
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Writing developed from an effort to ex- 
ploit to the maximum the methods of divina- 
tion based on mathematical games. The 
connection between writing and divination 
has been established for China. Card games 
are a method of divination that aims at ob- 
taining complex answers; references to the 
connection between cards and alphabet 
occur here and there in the specialized lit- 
erature. Tarot cards, which are of Meso- 
potamian origin, reveal the effort to obtain 
an answer in the form of specific pictures; 
the pictures are interpreted combined into 
patterns. (An investigation of the original 
scientific meaning of tarot cards has been 
started without mutual knowledge by Phyllis 
Ackerman in the United States and by 
Hertha von Dechend in Germany.) More 
specific answers could be obtained by letting 
the divination device speak; this became 
possible when it was recognized that the 
spoken language could be decomposed into 
a limited number of phonemes. 

A great many ancient texts are lumped 
together and dismissed as mysticism of let- 
ters and numbers by scholars who are not 
aware of the nature of mathematics. Today 
we know that symbols, permutations, groups, 
and probability theory are related topics. 
Once it is granted that writing was con- 
nected with divination, it is necessary to state 
correctly the nature of divination. Divination 
did not consist merely in uttering foolish or 
cheating; it was based on the assumption 
that the world has hidden structure based on 
topological structures, numbers, and prob- 
ability. The fact that checkerboards, cards, 
and dice were instruments of divination 
makes this clear. 


Conp1TIons CAUSING ALPHABETIC 
VARIATION 


The Sumerian language could be ade- 
quately represented by sixteen signs, but 
for some reason or other it was preferred to 
develop alphabetic writing into an ideo- 
graphic script. Possibly the fact that there 
were different dialects of Sumerian made a 
phonetic writing undesirable; the difference 
of dialects makes phonetic writing imprac- 
tical in China today. It may be that the 
alphabet began to be used in isolation when 
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it was acquired, at later times, by marginal 
cultures that did not have that tradition of 
a highly formalized structuring of thought 
that had led to its very invention. Problems 
such as the reason why the Egyptians added 
a great number of signs to an alphabet that 
would have been perfectly adequate to writ- 
ing their language, could be explained by the 
mental habits of people accustomed to or- 
ganizing their ideas in terms of established 
symbols and of combinatory devices. They 
may have sensed that alphabetic writing 
favors intensional language, whereas their 
earlier practices may have made them realize 
the advantage of extensional language for 
the testing of the factual value of state- 
ments. 

The connection between writing and 
mnemotechny must also be considered. Writ- 
ing was developed as an aid to, and a sub- 
stitute for, memory, but the art of memoriza- 
tion remained an important element of 
culture up to the invention of the printing 
press. Alphabetic signs were used as 
mnemonic devices. The essence of all 
mnemonic techniques is the establishment 
of a series of reference entities, such as ten 
colors, twelve animals, or twenty parts of the 
human body, with which the terms to be 
remembered are brought into one-to-one 
correspondence. Lists of this type could ex- 
plain the groups of signs employed in hiero- 
glyphic writing. 

Recently anthropologists have called to at- 
tention an apparently paradoxical aspect of 
diffusion: in the area where an institution 
was created, the same stimulus that caused 
the initial step may bring about new de- 
velopments, whereas more primitive forms 
may be found the more one is removed from 
the center of origin. Jn the Mesopotamian 
area the drive towards writing was so active 
that the original pattern was soon obliter- 
ated. This pattern remained more visible in 
Egypt. The Greek alphabet is more archaic 
in its structure than the Semitic alphabets; 
I was able to reconstruct the original scheme 
of sixteen letters from the Greek material. 
Germanic runes are even closer to the 
original form, and the ogamic writing of 
Ireland is the most primitive of all. When 
the alphabet is followed to the East, one 
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meets, for instance, with a Pehlevi alphabet 
of sixteen letters, but finds the most reveal- 
ing alphabet in Korea. 

In the Hebrew alphabet there are 22 let- 
ters, divided into two parallel rows of 11 
letters, because the Hebrews used measures 
based on the factor 11 and had a cor- 
responding computing device. The most 
complete single source of information on 
ancient measures is the treatise on biblical 
measures written by St. Epiphanius, the 
friend and collaborator of St. Jerome; the 
main point of this treatise is to show the 
connection between the 22 letters of the 
alphabet and the measure of 22 points that 


is the key to the Hebrew metric system. 
Nevertheless, when the first edition of the 
full text of St. Epiphanius was published by 
the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, all this material was dismissed in 
the preface as the idle prating of an “addle- 
pated pedant.” 


Tue ALPHABET’ CRYPTOGRAPHIC FEATURES 


The origin of the alphabet would have 
been discovered earlier if scholars had paid 
attention. to the Hebrew, Greek, German, 
and Gaelic texts that consider the alphabet 
more a system of cryptography than of clear 
communication. The possibility of transpos- 
ing the letters is essential to the structure of 
the alphabet; the analysis of the method of 
transposition indicates how the letters were 
related to each other. Hebrew sources list 
types of transposition, because an important 
element of the rabbinical method of inter- 
preting the Old Testament is based on the 
assumption that passages with an _ overt 
meaning have a hidden meaning to be ob- 
tained by a cipher. Even the most skeptical 
scholars accept that an occasional use of the 
cipher occurs in the biblical text. For ir- 
stance, it is certain that when the Old Testa- 
ment says Sheshach it means Babel anéf 
when it says Zimchi it means Elam, order 
ing the alphabet from the last letter to the 
first. 

For the love of primitivism, scholars have 
overlooked the fact that discovery of writing 
was a tremendous intellectual feat. Often the 
origin of writing is explained by referring 0 
the drawings of children, though sc 
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have had to admit that Egyptian and Chi- 
nese writings are deliberate, organic con- 
structions. But the instinctual origin of writ- 
ing is saved by maintaining that Egyptian 
and Chinese writings were developed by 
people who had seen writing already de- 
veloped by the Sumerians. Sumerian writing 
at least would be a spontaneous product, 
some felt, but those who make this point 
reveal a short memory. 

When the first sketch of Sumerian gram- 
mar was published in 1874, Joseph Halévy 
denied that there was a Sumerian language 
and argued that it was a matter of a system 
of cryptography. In the fiery debates that 
followed, Halévy won over almost every 
specialist; for twenty years, Julius Oppert 
was left practically alone to defend the 
existence of a Sumerian language and a 
Sumerian civilization. When Oppert died in 
1905 there were still supporters of Halévy 
in major academic positions. Today Oriental- 
ists pay almost no attention to the “Halévy 
episode.” 

That is unfortunate, for, even though 
Halévy was more a demagogue than a 
scholar, he won the support of the academic 


world because he had correctly pointed out 
some facts concerning the cryptographic 
traits of the invention. The error of those 
who first accepted Halévy’s views and then 
dismissed them totally, when the translation 
of a large body of literature proved beyond 
any doubt the existence of a Sumerian lan- 
guage, was in not recognizing that a con- 
scious and artificial structuring should be 
expected in a newly invented system of 
writing. Galileo was intuitively closer to the 
truth when he declared: 


“But above all other stupendous in- 
ventions, what sublimity of mind must 
have been his who conceived how to 
communicate his most secret thoughts 
to any other person, though very far 
distant either in time and place, speak- 
ing with those who are in the Indies, 
speaking to those who are not yet born, 
nor shall be this thousand, or ten thou- 
sand years? And how easily, just by 
throwing together twenty lowly charac- 
ters upon a paper! Let this be the seal 
of all admirable inventions of man and 
the close of our discourse for this day.” 


1 Dialogue on the Great World Systems, end of First Day. 


WHO READS HOW MUCH? 


A» International Paper Company advertisement in Fortune says: 


We asked 100 company officers, “How many magazines, books, and newspapers 
‘id you read in the past week?” The total of their answers: magazines, 338; books, 


newspapers, 1,490. 


Then we asked 100 men in the same age group whose salaries had never quite 
ached $7500 a year. 229 magazines for them—and only 28 books. That’s about a 
urth of a book apiece. The conclusion is as clear as print. Men who read more 


chieve more. 


Or vice versa. Either way swells up with pride, but what of the salaries of the men 


wi read most? 
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Research in the Economics and Sociology of Medical Care 


A Point of View 


by VAuGHN Davis BoRNET 


The social scientist who ventures to research on aspects of medical care encounters 
many pitfalls. The term itself encompasses a range of topics, often controversial. 
The medical practitioner does not always take kindly to research on the economics, 
sociology, and politics of the total conditions in which medical care is provided, and 
may not be receptive to the results. The author's major premise is that objective re- 
search is not enough. Rather, the best research study is done by “the researcher who 
knows what he does, why he does it, and the consequences that may flow from the 
deed.” In light of this policy approach, some crucial issues and research opportunities 
are outlined. Mr. Bornet, author of the recent book WELFARE IN AMERICA, is presently 


with RAND Corporation. 


MEDICAL CARE As A FIELD FOR RESEARCH 


Medical care is a term not easily defined. 
Like a companion term of equal vagueness, 
“social welfare,” it has different meanings 
for different people. But medical care as a 
field for research does include certain things 
which will help to clarify its meaning for 
present needs. Normally included in the 
medical care field are the following: 

(1) Attempts to evaluate statistically and 
in prose the nature of the composite national 
health at given times and in given nations. 

(2) Spotlighting and explaining the social 
and economic problems that are incidental to 
the field of diagnosis and treatment. 

(3) Ascertaining for particular areas and 
population groups the adequacy and the 
costs of whatever medical care is being ren- 
dered; the extent and the propriety of finan- 
cial reward to those rendering care has much 
interest. 

(4) Studying the composition of what 
some call “the medical care team,” and 
pointing out problems and plausible solu- 
tions in the education, availability, distribu- 
tion, and apparent competence of the mem- 
bers of the team. 

(5) Medical institutions—their purpose, 
quality, and quantity, and their role in the 
provision of service to the public—are part 
of the study field. 

(6) The nature of medical practice and 
service in general and in particular settings, 


for example, in industrial or urban or rural 
areas, has decided interest. Solo, group, gen- 
eral, and specialized practice are scrutinized 
by researchers in medical care. 

(7) The medical problems of certain 
groups—the aging, the disabled, the alco- 
holic, the chronically ill, and children come 
to mind—are so important as fields for re- 
search they must be mentioned separately 
despite the presence of the generalization 
that comprises statement (3), above. 

(8) The history of medicine might be con- 
sidered by some to be a legitimate part of 
this field. Probably it is separate, however, 
insofar as research and writing of medical 
biographies and research on the history of 
earlier centuries is concerned. 

(9) The field of medical care definitely in- 
cludes the relationship between government 
and private medical effort, both existing and 
proposed. It includes medical care insurance, 
both private and State. And it includes study 
of the roles played by pressure, interest, 
lobbying, and membership groups in the 
field. 

(10) Finally, problems of coordination, of 
integration, of supplanting, of increasing, and 
in general, of “what ought to be” are legiti- 
mately part of medical care, and these are 
perennially of the utmost importance. 

It may be hard at the outset to s‘retch 
one’s mind to embrace an alleged “ ‘eld’ 
that includes elements so diverse in mature 
as these—the ones apparently includ :d in 
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medical care. Much depends on the educa- 
tion, training, and experience of the individ- 
ual who attempts this feat, for “beauty,” it 
is said, “is in the eye of the beholder.” All 
know that no two persons see even a simply 
stated and carefully delimited problem alike. 
So it is that unity of viewpoint toward the 
medical care field is hardly to be expected 
of observers who differ in their social, eco- 
nomic, and political outlook. 

Certain areas of unity may be found 
among those who work in this field, mixed, 
however, with diversity. “We are all Re- 
publicans, we are all Federalists,” said Jeffer- 
son, and such emphasis on fundamental 
agreement underlying noisy disputation is 
valuable. We are all opposed to illness, to 
disease, and to suffering. We all want “bet- 
ter” medical care (but we disagree as to 
when we have found it). We want our care 
to be more reasonable in price (but we dis- 
agree on the extent to which—in a society 
based, among other things, on the profit 
motive—the able physician is entitled to get 
rich from healing people). The phrase 
“physician, heal thyself” is a sinister warn- 
ing in some mouths. We agree that hospitals 
are a good, yet we find agreement difficult 
when discussing Hill-Burton financing of 
construction, the results of unionizing their 
employees, or ways of solving hospital defi- 
cits. We think as one when contemplating 
the absolute necessity of providing “good” 
free or part-pay medical care for the poor 
and helpless. But does “good” mean “the 
best?” Moreover, who shall underwrite the 
cost of medical charity—and how shall it be 
done? 

In the light of these observations it is 
plain that this field has its unities. It is clear 
that it has its noisy disputation, too. Some of 
the disputation in medical care comes from 
diss xreement on fundamental facts. Some of 
it c-mes from divergence on essential goals. 
Anc much of it undoubtedly comes from 
dist »ity on the worth of methods. 


THE RESEARCH SETTING 


I -earch in the economics and sociology of 
mo: n medical practice, the central con- 
cern of this article, is beset with problems 
whi» the researcher must grasp with some 
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clarity before getting too deeply involved in 
the gathering and evaluation of facts and 
statistics. First, one must bear in mind that 
his subject is research in the economics and 
sociology of the total conditions in which 
medical care is rendered. It is not the daily 
work of the physician or the physiological or 
psychiatric researcher with patients, for 
that is “the practice of medicine.” Nor is the 
researcher in medical care engaging in 
“medical research.” To specialists in public 
health the field is simply termed “medical 
care”; the words economics, sociology, legis- 
lation, public policy, costs, government, and 
such phrases as “the availability and distribu- 
tion of physicians” are implied in the term. 
The very nature of research in such a field 
involves problems that seldom are found in 
most physical science research, and _ this 
matter requires some comment. 

Fundamental research is equated by some 
with fact-finding. It is—in some fields. What 
is involved in the medical care field much 
of the time is selection and arrangement of 
facts from vast quantities already available. 
The researcher should have a _ consistent 
“point of view” toward the usefulness of 
knowledge and the nature and goals of man- 
kind if he intends to spend many years 
selecting and arranging social facts. For the 
researcher is confronted repeatedly with the 
question, “What should be?” Here is a field 
that involves life and death, and the re- 
searcher as patient and as the head of a 
family necessarily becomes involved per- 
sonally. This involvement is something he 
must live with. It is with him when he 
selects his problem, his facts, and the words 
he uses to describe what he finds. 

The researcher, furthermore, is considered 
an outsider. All know that his is not the 
responsibility in the field. That is the in- 
escapable burden of the physician. The wise 
researcher in medical economics or medical 
sociology is one who remembers that the 
field has long been the special preserve of 
people with M.D. degrees. Others are there 
by sufferance. The researcher must steel 
himself to being ignored—whatever his mes- 
sage. He may say triumphantly or heatedly 
that he has at last discovered the precise 
form of medical practice and financing that 
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would best serve “the public.” Sadly, he finds 
that his public is often, for better or worse, 
the physician’s public. (Meanwhile, and 
strangely, the physician thinks he has no 
public! ) 

Fundamental truths are remembered by 
the researcher: the doctors of today will not 
be the doctors of tomorrow; the latter are 
not yet in the medical schools and will not 
be if the profession loses its appeal. Both 
patient and physician need to be satisfied 
before change can be called useful innova- 
tion. What works in one country could lower 
quality in another. 

The practice of medicine is perhaps our 
most individualistic activity. As a field it calls 
for vast personal sacrifice at the outset; 
later, it offers boundless opportunities for 
anti-social behavior. The physician holds life 
in his hands. The difference between excel- 
lent, good, and merely average performance 
of his duties is seldom readily apparent to 
the layman (who does not know whether 
he is getting “good” or “bad” treatment). 
Society tends to be outspoken about the 
medical profession; still, there is gratifica- 
tion directed toward individuals. Recognition 
of this sustains the practitioner and stays the 
hands of legislators. The layman tends to 
generalize on the availability of hospital beds, 
the cost of “shots,” and on the high develop- 
ment of the art of “bedside manner.” He 
casually measures medical performance by 
dream world yardsticks: was the doctor 
pleasant? did he spend lots of time with 
me? was the secretary-nurse tactful? did 
I wait too long? is the doctor offensive in 
his politics or community affairs? does he 
put a collection agency on my trail when 
I buy a second car while still owing him 
$150 on last year’s operation? 

Sentiments like these are a heavy burden 
for the fairminded researcher, because his 
published manuscripts are likely to be judged 
by readers not on their knowledge of the 
literature or of the issues, but by the degree 
of anger or gratitude they hold toward some 
particular medical experience they once had. 
The medical profession is guilty by associa- 
tion with each of its members. But there is 
another side to all this. 

The researcher is seldom received by the 
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physician with open arms when he brings in 
his research findings. The physician replies 
to almost any suggestion that medical care 
is expensive: “I spent years without income.” 
“That patient can afford it.” “I entered medi- 
cine because I liked the idea of practicing 
this way.” “Do you object to my results—or 
to my methods?” “I save lives, don’t I?” 
“What hours do you work?” And so it goes. 

It is not easy for the researcher to obtain 
new facts about the practice of medicine. 
The usual sampling or polling or interview 
techniques, as they might be addressed to 
doctors, are almost useless. Physicians do not 
open or read much mail (they get more from 
the postman in a week than other citizens 
get in a year). Questionnaires are a waste of 
stamps—even when endorsed by medical 
societies. Doctors have high costs of opera- 
tion, so that to give an hour to an interview 
costs them $25 to $50. Physicians write very 
little; they are not interested in helping do 


the researcher’s work. Because of physician- | 


client relationships and goals the researcher 
is not invited to attend while treatment or 
diagnosis are underway, nor can he experi- 
ment with a doctor’s patients as a rule. 

Moreover, physicians are organized into 
well-financed associations with paid _ staffs 
of M.D.’s, Ph.D.’s, and other specialists—as 
well as the inevitable public relations “ex- 
perts,” hired specifically to save “the pro- 
fession” from any and all critics. The public 
relations people in the medical field are in 
positions of power and can think of numerous 
reasons why particular research studies will 
not perform “a useful service” (that is, to 
organized medicine). Getting by these peo- 
ple is a trial and a tribulation for the re- 
searcher, both initially, when he wants facts, 
and later, when he wants to publish. ‘The 
public relations people in medical associa- 
tions are specialists in “interpretation.” By 
this they mean only that they interpret the 
profession to the public—never vice versa. 
All this sounds pretty dismal. 


OBJECTIVE RESEARCH, PoLticy RESEAR( H 


Is useful research and writing in the r edi- 
cal care policy field possible at all, cons der- 
ing the various difficulties involved? Ys it 
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is—no doubt about it. But what about “ob- 
jective” research? 

In the medical care field the whole pur- 
pose of research is action. It is not very often 
knowledge for its own sake. Some research 
in the field is done by people who would 
deny this, however, thinking that they are 
engaging in “pure, non-directional research.” 
Yet in terms of results, at least, they really 
are not. Somewhere in the giant puzzle that 
comprises “public policy in American medi- 
cine” their research findings will play a role 
for or against changes in the ground rules 
that may or may not be in either the long- 
run or the short-run public interest. That 
these researchers do not realize this and can- 
not see the end result of what they do does 
not make them “objective.” It only means 
that they fly blind. Not knowing what they 
do, they do it anyway. 

Now we must detour to ask if fully objec- 
tive research is possible in any field. Equally 
important, is objective research and writing 
a high art? Or is it one from which the 
highly trained and knowledgeable researcher 
graduates when he becomes sophisticated 
enough (1) to know the issues and (2) to 
care what the society of today and tomorrow 
will be like? 

Any above-average researcher can put to- 
gether research papers which say, in effect, 
(a) here is a problem; (b) here are many 
relevant facts; (¢) here is solution number 
one and here is solution number two. This is 
not a high art. It is the technique taught in 
graduate schools and it is typical of many 
college classroom lectures given by self- 
stvled and sometimes belligerent “objective 
scholars.” It is this school that gives seven 
reasons why the Civil War took place; it 
sug vests that there is an “imperial school” of 
colnial historians but passes,no judgment 


on '. In general, it postpones the high men- 
tal process of striving to resolve all the 
phi »sophical and political and moral and 
soc | issues involved in a problem. Such 
mi: 5 seldom ever achieve, as the end result 
of search and thought, the ability to say 
wit’ decision: “Let us act!” 


[it be said, therefore, that to ignore 


soc: issues is in and of itself a considerable 
bias Not to care is to reduce the scholar 
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to the level of the technician. It is the day 
laborer who can afford, in his ignorance and 
in his outright disregard for the welfare of 
society, to ignore such questions as whether 
the bridge he builds will ever be open to 
traffic. He got paid; he earned a living. What 
else is there? 

But shall one say, then, that what the re- 
searcher ought to do is load the dice, “ar- 
range” the evidence, falsify here and there, 
care to the point of total involvement—so 
that the result is propaganda pure and sim- 
ple? Must the researcher always and in all 
cases speak his mind and “strike a blow?” 
Not at all. 

The research study done by the researcher 
who knows what he does, why he does it, 
and the consequences that may flow from the 
deed, is marked by certain characteristics. 
It is: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


accurate in small things; 
intelligent in large things; 
comprehensive in. presentation of 
evidence; 

(4) selective in sticking to the point; 

(5) neither the arrow nor the shotgun. 
It is written for an audience, a particular 
one, and it is well-suited to their needs. 
Still, the outsider is not frozen out by jargon. 
And, thinking back to the question about 
speaking one’s mind, the research study as a 
vehicle is not ideally suited to propaganda— 
even to that on the side of the angels. Essays, 
speeches, and other forms of communication 
are likely to do the job better than a 
trenchant commentary tacked on the close 
of a statistical analysis. 

Emotion is the great and good friend of 
the researcher, but it is a turncoat. Often it 
motivates him in his work, sustaining him 
over long periods. Still, emotion translated 
into “monkeying with the evidence” is an 
enemy of the researcher and his research 
alike. To hate or love or fear or hope enough 
to research may be necessary, except for 
those who work routinely out of pure habit, 
finding it more congenial than idleness or 
alternative work. But these emotions are foes 
of the judicial mind and of that sense of 
obligation to the reader (whoever he may be 
and whatever he may have in mind) so 
necessary to work of high quality. 
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SOME CRUCIAL ISSUES AND RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITIES 


However imperfectly, the job must yet be 
done. We need to know the relationship of 
medical practice to the economy. We have 
to ascertain the conditions under which so- 
ciety can best profit from the activities of its 
medical schools, hospitals, physicians, and 
other institutions and specialists. People 
knee-deep in the field are too busy doing 
their jobs to give rounded thought to alterna- 
tive ways of accomplishing results. For many 
of these, change will involve strains and 
heartaches. Yet possible change, unfortunate- 
ly, is quite often exactly the heart of the 
hypothesis from which our researcher works. 


Now and then the researcher finds allies 
in the public health field. Physicians who 
have dedicated themselves to community 
public health are often those who abandoned 
private practice for the security of a smaller, 
but regular, government salary. They are 
often at odds with their former colleagues. 
The researcher also needs to bear in mind 
the distaste with which the practicing phy- 
sician looks at his colleagues in the enormous 
Veterans’ Administration—with its giant slice 
of all hospital beds and its tendency some- 
times to see itself as an extension of the 
medical schools of the nation. Nor is military 
medicine overly popular with the civilian 
physician, even though he at one time wore 
a uniform and worked in a clinical setting. 


Issues like these swirl through the medical 
care field, but there are others of real im- 
portance. One is the gulf between the in- 
surance industry with its army of forms and 
the physician trying to keep down expenses. 
Another is the hope of union leaders to 
spend a part of their ever-expanding health 
benefit plan millions on clinical buildings 
where physicians (as they would put it) can 
be hired and fired and patients are shuttled 
about among doctors who happen to be “on 
duty.” To the union men they are merely 
providing reasonably priced and convenient 
medical care. A meeting of the minds has 
been very difficult. Health insurers also have 
their clashes with physicians, with hospitals, 
with government, and with the public—and 


here, too, is something for the researcher to} 
remember. Still other issues may be found: 
the Negro physician feels persecuted. The 
intern feels exploited. The medical student) 
feels exhausted and dispirited. The hospital | 
worker organizes for decent wages. The 
medical social worker feels that she works| 
beneath her innate capacity. The medical |, 
association feels misunderstood. 

Opportunities for all kinds of behavioral | 
science research exist in a field so criss-_ 
crossed by highways and byways of emotion. | . 
In addition, in view of the vast importance of ) 
government in modern American medicine! 
(far greater than the public is aware) the 
political scientist can have a field day with 
studies of pressure groups, analyses of legis- 
lation, and medical issues as factors in pollit- 
ical campaigns. The economist can work 
with price indexes, supply and distribution 
of medical resources, and related topics. 

The opportunities are there. But this is 
not quiet, library-type doctoral dissertation 
research. It is a tough league, this field of 
medical care, one made no easier by the in- 
evitable presence in it of those who see the 
necessity of destroying the ruggedly entre- 
preneurial physician group (and its national 
lobbying machinery) as a preliminary to 
socializing various aspects of the economy.[ 
The deep interest in the fundamental issues) 
displayed by the AFL-CIO, by the Chamber} 
of Commerce of the United States, and by} 
the National Association of Manufacturer | 
through its front group, the American Enter- 
prise Association, are testimonies to the cer- 
tral importance of the medical care field to } 
the economic health of the nation as well a} 
to its physical health. 

To be effective in such a field, the re 
searcher will have to bring into play all that 
he knows and all that he can learn of the 
organization of society and the factors that 
make for change in a democratic republic. f 
To be wedded to traditional academic disci- 
plines in departmental fashion is to insur 
a corresponding degree of failure. (pen 
minded on facts and visionary in sensing) 
ultimate consequences of inaction or innova 
tion, the researcher in “medical care’ cal) 
make a beneficial mark in society. 
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Topics and Critiques 
THe AAAS AND THE AMERICAN HistorICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Academy for the Advancement of Science met in New York several weeks 
ago, with the magnificent backing of the New York Times, which makes every utterance 
it deigns to recognize seem important. Our agents report the papers to have been exceed- 
ingly numerous and with a normal distribution profile of excellence. The AAAS beats even 
the American Political Science Association for diversified interests; most scientific subjects 
are germane and we note a trend toward more behavioral science and more editorializing. 

The American Historical Association, which met about the same time, seems also to have 
come under some sort of social science influence. Imagine the heirs of Ranke having ses- 
sions on Armies in Domestic Politics, Political Attitudes of the New South, American 
Nuclear Politics, Impact of Western Education in Asia, The Strategy of Social Reform, The 
Use of Symbols in History, Anatomy of Twentieth Century Revolution in Latin America, 
and Types of Land Reform. To our innocent eyes, it does appear that the Association’s 
leaders (some say it is a Harvard influence) are determined to suspend history from an 
overarching set of contemporary problems and analytic concepts. We favor this, if it is 
so, provided of course that the problems and concepts are well-chosen and not the sort of 
evanescent ones that occupy time in “American Studies” classes, and provided too that the 
contents of the papers bear out the implication of the titles of the sessions. Intellectual 
reform, like institutional reform, all too often stops with a change in leading slogans; or as 


Roberto Michels once quoted, “Cambia il maestro della cappella, ma la musica é sempre 
quella.” 


PLANS FOR TELEVISION RESEARCH 


The Governing Committee of the Competition on Plans for Television Research is invit- 
ing a wide variety of research designs on problems of human behavior and television from 
scholars who may wish to do a bit of good and pick up from $250 to $4,000 in prizes. 
Deadline for submitting entries to One Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20, is March 15th. 
Mark A. May is Chairman of the Competition. 


A History or EXAMINATIONS 


lt is examination time in many a college throughout the land, and high school students 
are taking entrance board tests by the hundreds of thousands. Professor Herrlee G. Creel 
of the University of Chicago traces it all back to fourth century B.c. China, where a societal 
crack-up led to an effort to recruit a new elite The oral exam did not reach Europe until 
the twelfth century, when the examination of physicians for purposes of licensing noted in 
eigith-century China, ordered in tenth-century Baghdad, was instituted in the Norman 


Ki: gdom of Sicily. Not until the 1690’s were written examinations known in the West. 


NEw JOURNALS 


veaking of influences, we cannot help feeling a little responsible for the birth of a 
bim nthly review of social research in Italy, edited by Fabio Luca Cavazza, one of our 
ear\ correspondents. Called Bollettino delle richerche sociali, it will be published from 
Via Gramsci 5, Bologna. We also feel a certain nostalgia on hearing of The Worm Runner's 
Dig t, “an informal journal of comparative psychology” published by the Planaria Re- 
sea: 1 Group of the University of Michigan Department of Psychology, edited by James V. 
Mc nnell. An excerpt appears on p. 19; some but not all its contents are so light in tone. 
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Decisions Under Uncertainty 


Rational, Irrational, and Non-rational 


The author, Associate Professor in Duke University’s Department of Sociology and 


by Kurt W. Back 


Anthropology, discusses the diverse approaches to decision theory. He holds that 
probabilistic, rational decision models are restricted to situations in the middle range 
of importence and cannot be generalized to life decisions. Irrational models, which 
take psychodynamic factors into account, remain insufficient to account for the whole 
range of decision process. A non-rational model is proposed, and its assumptions are } 
shown to underlie a variety of decisions that have been studied. The author thanks 
David M. Shaw and Ida H. Simpson for many helpful suggestions. r 


Decision-making is an activity which oc- 
curs in a great range of social situations; 
theories of decision-making should therefore 
be able to integrate different fields to be- 
havioral theory. However, many theories 
have grown up unrelated to each other. One 
type of theory has been developed fully in a 
mathematical sense, using the methods of 
probability and statistics. The exact mathe- 
matical base of this model is seductive to 
some minds and may lead to wider appli- 
cation than is warranted; in fact, it is some- 
times called without qualification “decision 
theory.” We first specify this model and show 
the limits of its use, and then contrast it 
with other types of models. Definition of 
these models, in turn, leads to a general 
classification of decision theories and lays 
the groundwork to a general theory of de- 
cision-making. 

First, let us make clear the basis for in- 
terest in decision-making. In order to under- 
stand social behavior we must analyze cer- 
tain choices of individuals that have serious 
social consequences. They conform to the 
following two conditions: 

(1) Several alternatives are open whose 
outcome is subjectively uncertain. 

(2) Each choice has consequences of con- 
siderable importance for the actor. 

This definition excludes involuntary acts 
and minor problems, and leaves a set of 
situations in which decisions of prolonged 
effect, such as choice of resistance, marriage 
partner, or occupation occur. It may also 
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include some less crucial decisions, which — 
have only short-range effects. These types | 
of decisions justify the interest of the stu- 
dent of social behavior in the topic. 


RATIONAL MODELS 


However uncertain a person facing a de- ! 


dif 


cision may be, an external observer may be 
able to select a course of action which would . 
best attain the person’s aims. Models based — 
on this assumption compare the actual de- 
cision made with the optimal decision deter- _ 
mined independently. These models can be 
called rational models. They include most of 
what is commonly called “decision theory”; 
probably the outstanding example is Von | 
Neuman and Morgenstern’s work and _ the 
subsequent developments of game _ theory. 
The essence of models of this kind is to 
simulate the situation by a mathematical 
system and to compare the actor’s actual 
decisions with decisions in accordance with | 
this system. This is the detached observer's 
way, looking on from the outside. 
Objectively, a best course of action can be | 
determined by viewing uncertainty as a ran- 
dom sequence in the statistical sense, apply- 
ing the calculus of probability, and judging | 


optimization of the probability. of success. | 
What are the fundamental assumptions of a 
model which interprets uncertainty as »rob- 
ability? 

(1) Individual choices are part of a_eries 
of similar choices. This follows from the de- 


the decision between alternatives against the 
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finition of probability as limit of frequency 
or as measure of a set. Even if probability 
is undefined as a primitive term, its inter- 
pretation includes a notion of frequency. 

(2) Consequently, the situation must be 
presumed to re-occur, at least in its essential 
features. 

(3) Finally, the sequence of the decision 
situation is random and not systematic in 
some unknown way. 

Under these conditions it is possible to 
define the value of each possible outcome 
(utility) and to compute an optimal solu- 
tion. This optimal solution will maximize 
some function of the utility, say mean, 
median, or a combination of mean and dis- 
persion. An elegant solution of this kind 
shows the best long-run strategy. It is 
questionable, however, whether the under- 
lying assumptions apply to what an individ- 
ual will do in a crucial decision or even to 
what he ought to do. 

Let us take the second question first. The 
difficulty with this method in individual de- 
cision comes from the fact that these deci- 
sions are unique and long-run successes are 
scant comfort for immediate failures. Modern 
statistical theory, as exemplified in the work 


¥ of Leonard Savage, tries to take this diffi- 
_ culty into account by distinguishing between 
_ objectivistic and personalistic views. The ob- 
_ jectivistic depends frequency interpreta- 


tions and therefore on repetitive events; the 
latter turns to the person and considers 
probability to be the confidence with which 


a person believes that a certain outcome will 


occur. This kind of probability can apply to 
the unique case. In fact, the ideal model of 
this theory would be a situation where a 
person makes only one decision in a life- 
time, taking into account all the possible 
consequences. The only furthet requirement 
is that, once the probabilities are establish- 
ed, he person will be logically consistent 
abot the consequences. This approach, in- 
terp probability as a psychological 


fact_makes it possible to define an optimal 
dec’ on even for a single event in which 

_ only ubjective probabilities and utilities can 
be » easured. Still, we must ask how far 
peo} » act according to this solution, how 
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far the rational model is empirical, and how 
far it is normative. 

Every day we see evidence that people 
do not always act rationally. If they did, 
their actions would be completely predict- 
able as soon as we knew their utilities and 
the probabilities which they attach to each 
event. On the contrary, it takes special kinds 
of people or special training to conform to 
a rational model. An experiment by Chaney 
and Vinacke with three-person games has 
shown that the person with high needs for 
an achievement was generally the one who 
would take advantage of the best rational 
solution and thus over the long run gain an 
advantage over the other players, who ap- 
parently were not acting according to these 
principles. As there was no reason to as- 
sume that the other players were less able 
to see the solutions, we must conclude that 
they were acting less rationally, perhaps just 
enjoying the game. 

As an example of the training needed for 
making rational decisions, we can compare 
the patient and the physician before a 
serious operation. It is a rare patient who 
would be able in such a situation to list all 
possible outcomes and then decide on the 
optimal solution. On the other hand, the 
physician is trained to do so. Not only does 
he have the relevant data available, but— 
more important—he has the attitudes neces- 
sary for making a rational decision. As a 
consequence of professional training he ac- 
cepts a statistical criterion of success, which 
may be somewhat incomprehensible to a 
patient. Similarly, Vogt and Hyman have 
pointed out in their study of water witching 
(Water Witching U.S.A., University of 
Chicago Press, 1959) that a hydrologist may 
be successful, in general, in locating wells, 
but that a farmer is interested only in his 
own well, which may be a question of life 
or death to him. In these circumstances it is 
understandable if the farmer acts irrationally 
and accepts some magical divination method. 

These examples indicate that the use of 
the rational model will be restricted to situa- 
tions in the middle range of importance. To 
put this in other terms, the situation must 
be such that the actor can be sufficiently 
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detached to accept a long-range rational 
solution. The rational model is thus limited 
in its application to situations of middle 
importance, and is of questionable value for 
life decisions. Even within the range of ap- 
plication of the model, there are individual 
differences in the ability of the actor to con- 
form to it. Here, too, we find deviations from 
a rational model. The rational model is 
adapted by its assumptions to non-vital, 
repetitive decisions, especially to those in 
which the indeterminacy of the universe is 
clear to the actor. 

Theorists have frequently treated the 
limitations of the rational model by relegat- 
ing decisions which do not conform to it to 
a limbo beyond the pale of science. Thus, 
Gronbach and Gleser contrast institutional 
and individual decisions in their book, 
Psychological Tests and Personnel Decisions. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1957). 
The former are appropriate to rational de- 
cision procedures, since the institution can 
afford to make some mistakes, whereas in- 
dividual decisions cannot be further circum- 
scribed. Similarly, Coombs and Beardslee? 
divide decisions in terms of replicable and 
single-event observation on the one hand, 
and mathematical and psychological prob- 
ability on the other. The single event-psy- 
chological probability combination appears 
in important decision situations, yet they 
give it no further treatment. 

What are the characteristics. of decisions 
which are not covered by the rational 
schema? There may be two contrasts to ra- 
tionality: irrationality and non-rationality. 
We can propose two corresponding models, 
the irrational and the non-rational. 


IRRATIONAL MODELS 


As the rational model derives the deci- 
sion from the structure of the situation, the 
irrational model derives it from the struc- 
ture of the person. The factors considered 
lie in the psychodynamics of the individual. 
The use of the irrational model usually 
complements the rational decision. Taking 
the rational solution as a base-line, devia- 


1 Clyde H. Coombs and David Beardslee, “On Decision-Making Under Uncertainty,” in } ober 
M. Thrall, et al., eds., Decision Processes, New York: Wiley and Sons, 1954 pp. 255-86. 
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tions from it can be explained by psy- | ‘° 
chological mechanisms such as compulsions, ; gi 
prejudices, or strong urges. Thus, the irra- |) 

tional model is useful in explaining those a 
decisions which seem to run counter to the | 
long-run utility of the outcome. Explana- ly 
tions range from models that rationally pos- 


tulate zones of indifference and the subjec- | 
tive difference between objectively equal N co 
‘gains and losses, through models that ac- — he 
knowledge differences in taste, to those that | am 
explain single impulsive acts. P th 
All these explanations assume an enduring —__- 
psychological structure which by itself de- » po 
termines the outcome of decision. Certainly | the 
this assumption is grounded solidly in psy- !) ex 
chological theory. The model of the impulse, | Si 
be it called response tendency, drive, or id, | V 
fits a host of decisions which deviate from || Sin 
the rational, betting, model. pol 
According to irrational models, as de. } Pli 
fined here, the source of a decision lies > “™ 
within the person. Ideally, if we knew [dec 
everything about the person we could pre- ¥ 


dict all his decisions according to these — 
models, just as we can predict all rational | ™° 
decisions if we know the structure of the 

situation, the payoff, and the probabilities. | 
Psychoanalytic theory attempts to explain rf 


pathological decisions, i.e., decisions which 


lead to unfavorable outcomes, by early det 
events in a person’s life. An implied irra- f a ? 
tional model underlies the experimental cau- | a 
tions in studies of learning or decision-mak- |) ““F 
ing; the experimenter tries to assure that his | ad 
subjects act only rationally. Variables like na 
prior acquaintance with the experimenter, 
position preferences, likes and dislikes of the | _ 
stimulus objects, and perseverance and al- | aN 
ternation patterns are either controlled o 
randomized, again an admission that the | °PP 
rational model holds for aggregates but that |) ica 
irrational, idiosyncratic explanations are ef- | an 
fective in individual decisions. ea 
Non-RATIONAL MODELS Gin 
and 
The principal function of the irrational ; 
model is to supplement the rational model |) tion 
and to account for the deviations of a per} forn 
(Ne 
Yor] 
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son’s actual decisions from those that would 
give the best result in the long run. The 
interplay of these two models does not give 
a complete picture of the decision process, 
however, especially because they deal main- 
ly with situations of medium relevance to the 
actor. In such situations a person can either 
take a detached, long-run view and act ac- 
cording to rational, probability standards, or 
he is unable to assume this detached stance 
and is then controlled by internal forces— 
that is, he conforms to an irrational model. 

At the extremes of the continuum of im- 
portance, however, neither the rational nor 
the irrational model applies. If this issue is 
exceedingly unimportant, as in play, deci- 
sions cannot be easily interpreted as directed 
toward maximum gain or enduring drives. 
Similarly, in unique decisions of great im- 
portance the probability model is not ap- 
plicable, yet it is unlikely that all these 
crucial decisions are irrational. For these 
decisions we propose the non-rational model. 

The sources of the non-rational model are 
not mathematical or psychodynamic, but rest 
more on the analysis of experience by 
phenomenologists and existentialists. The 
model can be compared to Sartre’s assertions 
that the potential action of a person is al- 
ways more than anything which is already 


_ determined, and his definition of the future 


as what is and is not at the same time.? It 
has a similar affinity to the concept of the 
leap of Kierkegaard and Camus, of making 


_ a decision with the realization that one can 
_ never know whether there was any basis 


for making it.* 

The model can be applied, for example, 
to situations in which little is known of the 
relevant facts, the results are vital, and the 
opportunity will not repeat. Examples are 
command decisions of a general, or moral 
commitments to a creed. We know from 
experience that decisions are made in these 
case —there is an act which creates some- 


thin new not contingent on past internal 
and external factors and which entails a 
tion 

q forn the basis of most of his dramatic works. 
(Ne 
York Knopf, 1948). 
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voluntary, definite commitment. Such deci- 
sions are not rational, for they rest on the 
recognition of insufficient knowledge; they 
are not irrational, for they are not determined 
by the psychodynamic structure of the per- 
son. 

A contrasting example would be the es- 
sence of triviality, for instance, a decision 
to take one piece of candy instead of an- 
other for variety’s sake. The free, voluntary 
choice occurs in situations where reasoning 
and emotion are either not possible or not 
necessary. Sartre seems to realize that his 
approach would be applicable at both ends 
of the continuum of importance, but he ex- 
pressly rejects the application at the trivial 
end: “I obviously don’t mean that when I 
choose between a cream-puff and a chocolate 
eclair I'm choosing in anguish,” i.e., making 
a decision (Existentialism, p. 65). 

The rational and irrational models limit 
and define the application of the non-ra- 
tional decision model. On the one hand the 
non-rational model is meaningful only in 
situations which cannot be analyzed accord- 
ing to a determinate or probabilistic system. 
On the other, the personal condition of the 
actor must be such that his decision cannot 
be determined by the continuity of purely 
internal conditions. 

This model applies to people who feel 
competent in their relations with others and 
with the subject matter at hand. They know 
enough so that they are confident that they 
could carry through several different deci- 
sions. The non-rational decision model ap- 
plies to situations of subjective uncertainty 
and individual autonomy. These are fre- 
quently the conditions under which individ- 
ual life decisions are made. 

The essential features of the non-rational 
model are the subjectively voluntary choice, 
the acceptance of the possibility of other 
courses of action which are just as reason- 
able, and the continuous presence of the 
other alternatives. While the perfectly ra- 
tional decision is able to reject definitely any 


an-Paul Sartre, Being and Nothingness, New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. His concep- 
' decision-making is discussed most clearly in Existentialism, (New York: Knopf, 1948), and 


*rkegaard’s leap is the foundation of all his works. Camus states his position in The Rebel 
York; Vintage Books, 1956, Part I, pp. 13-22) and, in fictional form, in The Plague (New 
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alternative solution, and the perfectly irra- 
tional does not need to consider any, the 
non-rational decision is by its nature aware 
of the possibility of other solutions. The 
manner in which this conflict is handled will 
depend on the seriousness of the situation. 
It can be enjoyable as playful activity or 
creative exploration, it can be repressed by 
rationalization or reduction of dissonance, 
or it can be painful in the existential doubt 
of the leap. 

Non-rational models underly the theories 
of many specific situations where important 
decisions are made. We shall take here two 
examples, scientific creativity and political 
decisions. Ability, according to Baldwin,‘ is 
dependent on cognitively guided behavior, 
that is, behavior which is not determined 
completely by the individual’s structure and 
which can be adapted to any end. This kind 
of behavior, voluntary and independent of 
the goal, functions as the basis of creativity. 
Other discussions of creativity show the need 
for a point of indeterminacy, for a decision 
for which no rational basis exists but which 
could be made in several different ways. 
Morris Stein speaks of tolerance of am- 
biguity as the essential element in crea- 
tivity, while Anne Roe shows that autonomy 
is an important trait of a group of outstand- 
ing scientists.5 A study of the scientists in a 
research organization, done by Robert Davis 
and others of the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan, speaks of 
“uncertainty without anxiety” as the best 
condition for productive work. Such descrip- 
tions make clear the need for a non-rational 
model to understand the creation of some- 
thing new that cannot be predicted from the 
individual or the situation. 

Another example is political decision-mak- 
ing. Harold and Margaret Sprout, after re- 
viewing several deterministic and probabi- 
listic models, accepted cognitive behavior- 
ism. That is, neither the objective facts of 
the situation nor the presumed motives of 


the actors can explain historical events, but 
the way in which the individuals choose to 
see their environment. This position is best 
illustrated by Isaiah Bowman’s remark that 
“man cannot move mountains without float- 
ing a bond issue.”* Political scientists have 
been led to accept intuitive decisions as the 
best basis of political action. Discussing the 
decision to aid Korea, Richard Snyder and 
Glenn Paige point out that there was never 
any listing of possible alternatives but an 
immediate commitment of the principal 
actors concerned to a course of action. In 
both situations, scientific work and _ political 
decisions, the fundamental decisions are 
made when all alternatives are in balance. 
Baldwin’s “conscious act” applies as well to 
the policy maker, and the Sprouts’ cognitive 
behaviorism (“man reacts to the milieu as 


he apperceives it”) fits the work of the sci- | 


entist: prior to all measurements on which 
rational models must be based there is the 
pre-rational decision about what teatures to 
abstract as qualities to be measured, or 
about how to perceive the environment. 


TOWARD A UNIFICATION 


This array of situations shows the width 
of applicability of the non-rational model; it 
also points to the methods appropriate to its 
investigation. Their common feature is the 
study of the individual within the situation. 
Rational models need methods which can 
analyze the nature of the situation and of the 
possible outcomes. Irrational models concen- 
trate mainly on the individual, extrapolating 
future actions from general knowledge about 
him. In exploring decisions according to the 
non-rational model, however, we study the 
individual’s alternatives as he sees them, the 
decision to make a decision, and the conse- 
quences for the individual of the commit- 
ment to one course of action. 

The actual investigation can proceed and 


has proceeded in various ways. By experi- | 


mentally controlling the environment, provid- 


4 Alfred L. Baldwin, “The Role of an Ability Construct in a Theory of Behavior,” in Talent and 
Society, Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1958, pp. 195-233. 

5 Morris I. Stein, “Creativity and Culture,” Journal of Psychology, XXXVI (1953), pp. 31! -22: 
Anne Roe, The Making of a Scientist, New York: Dodd, Mead, 1952. 

6 Geography in the Twentieth Century, quoted in Harold and Margaret Sprout, Man-W iliew 
Relationship Hypotheses in the Context of International Politics, Princeton: Center for Internat onal 


Studies, 1956, p. 43. 
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ing possible alternatives, the consequences 
of a decision on the individual can be ob- 
served. By gathering the recollections of the 
actors in a crucial non-rational decision, the 
kinds of considerations and important fea- 
tures in making the decisions can be dis- 
covered. By noting the different aspects of 
the situation, the person, and the decision, 
the relevant variables and limitations in 
these decisions can be discovered. It will be 
important to learn, for instance, how often 
people have to make life decisions, how 
often the decisions are non-rational, and 
how this differs among different people. On 
the other hand, it may be important to study 
decision sequences in playful activities. 
Finally, introspective notes of persons who 
have made especially crucial decisions can 
give depth to the understanding of the de- 
cision process. 

These methods for studying non-rational 


decisions are available and have been used. 
Experiments have been undertaken, inter- 
views have been conducted, and autobiogra- 
phies have been studied. The values of the 
non-rational model lies in the conceptual 
unification of the insights gained by these 
methods and a more systematic coordination 
of the different techniques. It is fruitful in 
the same way, just as the spelling out of 
the rational model helped to unify the sev- 
eral approaches which are now joined in 
what is commonly called decision theory. 

Models, of course, are idealized situations, 
and no actual event will conform to any one 
model. Thus each decision is partially ra- 
tional, irrational, and non-rational—it is de- 
termined jointly by the objective situation, 
individual predisposition, and conscious 
commitment. Further development of each 
model will depend on the understanding of 
each aspect of human action. 


Einstein’s Girl Friday 


In the research race with Russia one good 
secretary is worth at least two good scientists, 
according to Robert Sommer in a recent issue 
of the Worm Runner's Digest, informal 


journal of the University of Michigan De- ~ 


partment of Psychology’s Planaria Research 
Group. “It is axiomatic that a lab can pro- 
duce only as fast as its secretary can type. 
The lab with one scientist and four secre- 
taries is in a more favorable position than 
the lab with four scientists and one secre- 
tary. 

“In the latter case, the scientist will spend 
most of his day peering over the secretary's 
shoulder seeing whether she is showing 
favoritism to his three colleagues. There will 
be intrigues and quarrels to get letters typed, 
inc me tax forms filled out, and lead pencils 
re \isitioned. Realistically there is no mo- 
ti. ion for the scientist to write if there is 
ne ne to type for him.” 


” 


mmer formulates the following “law 
for the scientific output of any laboratory: 


No. of Average 
Secretaries x Typing Speed 


Pri ‘ictivity = 
No. of Scientists 


Fi RUARY, 1961 


“One interesting feature of this equation,” 
he notes, “is that when the number of sci- 
entists becomes zero, productivity becomes 
infinite. This is probably true, but has never 
been tested empirically.” 

Suggesting how this might be researched, 
Sommer adds, ‘People have discussed the 
question of whether a monkey hitting keys 
at random would ever compose a Shake- 
spearian sonnet. However, this is setting an 
overly difficult task for the average monkey. 
If we had asked that our animal type a 
scientific law, I am sure that he could man- 
age it without too much trouble. 

“For example, if a monkey were to punch 
four keys at random over a long period, he 
would certainly hit upon E = (MC)? in less 
time than it took Einstein to reach it. Actual- 
ly the odds of our monkey hitting it on the 
first try are only 42%. 

“If a monkey can do this, we should cer- 
tainly expect more from our stenos, some of 
whom can type 70 words a minute. Think of 
the scientific laws that could be produced 
if four secretaries typed random letters at top 
speed. Some readers may feel that the cur- 
rent year’s scientific output bears some re- 
semblance to this, but I believe that a formal 
experiment would still be worthwhile.” 
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New Soviet Doctrines on Underdeveloped Areas 


Comments and Abstracts by ANDREW C. JANOS 


Confronted with the realities of social change in underdeveloped areas, the 
theorists and policy-makers of the Soviet world find it increasingly difficult to draw 
operational inferences from classic Marxist generalizations, which were derived from 
European historical experience, about the stages of social development. Two recent 
Soviet articles that reveal this, one stating a new doctrinal interpretation, the other 
applying the interpretation to Latin America, are abstracted here, followed by com- 
ments on each. Andrew Janos is on the staff of Princeton University’s Center of Inter- 


national Studies. 


Tue ImportTANT FACTOR OF Our 
by E. ZuKnov 


(“Anamenatelnyi faktor nashevo vremeni,” 
Pravpa, August 26, 1960.) 


The debates of the 20th and 21st party 
congresses disproved the theory that the na- 
tional bourgeoisie of dependent and colonial 
areas was a reactionary force. As a result of 
the constructive work at these congresses, it 
has become possible to evaluate correctly the 
role of eminent nationalist politicians in the 
struggle against imperialism. 

The realities of the contemporary national 
independence movement are not easily ex- 
plained in terms of conventional [Marxist] 
sociological schemas. Dogmatists and _sec- 
tarians do not easily understand the meaning 
of the situation, and some of the Leftists 
haughtily dismiss the anti-imperialist move- 
ment, thereby inviting the grave danger of 
isolating the proletariat of these countries. 
They also claim that the policy of peaceful 
coexistence arrests the course of social revo- 
lution, and they fail to understand that a 
valuable cooperation is possible between the 
socialist states and the non-socialist coun- 
tries of the underdeveloped world. 

These doctrinaires cannot grasp the im- 
plications of the uneven development of 
capitalism, and the fact that the formation 
of the nation state is an inevitable stage in 
the general development of societies. It is 
often claimed that most of the new African 
and Asian nations are led by bourgeois 
politicians. 


Although it is correct that the most mili- 
tant social force within these countries is the 
working class, Lenin, while fighting against 
Luxemburgian [Rosa] errors, pointed out that 
the leading role in national movements be- 
longs to the bourgeoisie rather than to any 
other social class. The front of participants 
in the national liberation movement is much 
broader than of those participating in a 
social revolution. However, even the latter 
cannot come about “without the anarchic 
eruptions of the prejudice-ridden petite 
bourgeoisie and the spontaneous movement 
of the proletariat and semi-proletariat masses 
against landlordism, church, and royal op- 
position.” (Lenin) 

Series of social transformations cannot be 
mechanically accomplished. In most of the 
newly liberated countries of Asia and Africa, 
the majority of the population belongs to the 
peasantry and the struggle is not to be di- 
rected against capital, but against medieval 
remnants. Land reform, national industry, 
military neutralism, and the termination of 
unequal international contracts are the im- 
mediate targets. The situation therefore 
creates conditions for a lasting cooperation 
of peasants, workers, and intellectuals with 
certain segments of the national bourgeoisie. 

Several African and Asian leaders refer to 
themselves as socialists, and certain demo- 
cratic measures have been introduced in 
India, Iraq, Indonesia, the United Arab Re- 
public, and other countries, but this does 
not mean either that these countries are 1I- 
ready in the stage of socialism or that ‘he 
issue of non-capitalist developments ought to 
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be postponed indefinitely. As Khrushchev 
pointed out at the 21st party congress, 
“After the completion of the liberation move- 
ment new problems emerge, particularly in 
the agrarian sector and in relations between 
labor and capital.” 

The imperialist circles of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and other 
colonial powers would like to poison the re- 
lationships of these countries with the Soviet 
Union .They unceasingly harp on the obsolete 
propaganda theme of the “Communist dan- 
ger.” But Marxism-Leninism denies the idea 
of “exporting” revolutions. The strongest link 
between the socialist and the emerging non- 
socialist states is their common opposition to 
imperialism. The new states of the under- 
developed world realize that the Soviet 
Union is consistently supporting them in 
their struggle against imperialist aggression. 


THe DYNAMICS OF THE LATIN AMERICAN 
LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


by M. DaniLevicn 


(“Dvizhushchie sily osvoboditelnoi borby v 
Latinskoi Amerike,’ MrrovayA EKONOMIKA 
| MEZHDUNARODNIE OTNOSHENIA, September 
1960, pp. 99-98; a paper presented at a con- 
ference of the Institute of World Economy 
and World Politics of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the USSR.) 


In Latin America, the first phase of the 
anti-colonial revolution took place in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. This 
phase involved the introduction of the re- 
publican form of government, the abolition 
of slavery, and the establishment of some 
conditions for initial capitalist development, 
though the system of large estates remained 
in existence. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury the international situation had been un- 
favorable to the completion of the bourgeois 
de ,ocratic revolution, and the nascent na- 
tio al bourgeoisie was too weak to resist the 
ec nomic aggression of the United States, 
th “Pan-American principle,” the 
nroe Doctrine.” 

itin America occupies a somewhat pe- 
cu sr position with regards to other under- 
de loped areas of the world. Forty-five per 
ce’ of the industrial production of the 
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underdeveloped world comes from these 
countries. [“Underdeveloped world” appar- 
ently refers. to all countries outside the 
Communist world, Western Europe, North 
America, and the white countries of the 
British Commonwealth.] They have a rela- 
tively strong bourgeoisie and a proletariat 
experienced in the techniques of the class 
war. In many countries the bourgeoise shares 
power with the big landowning class. The 
more developed countries have an influen- 
tial monopol-capitalistic stratum which co- 
operates closely with the landed oligarchy 
and with American monopolists. In other 
countries the national bourgeoisie has some 
tradition of independent political action and 
has its own political parties and organiza- 
tions. Often it is opposed to imperialism 
because of the competition of foreign mo- 
nopolies, but at the same time it refuses to 
accept radical social changes and is afraid of 
any improvement in the political position of 
the proletariat. 

The character of the social structure of 
the Latin countries is not without contradic- 
tions and ambiguities. First of all it is im- 
portant to note the existence of the semi- 
feudal latifundia. The agrarian oligarchy, 
high clergy, military leaders, and high 
bureaucrats serve as the main allies of im- 
perialism. The other reactionary force is the 
haute bourgeoisie. In Latin America this 
class is not identical with the so-called com- 
prador bourgeoisie [the native commercial 
class of colonies], but consists of a group of 
adventurers who owe their fortunes to 
profiteering during World War II. In Argen- 
tina, Mexico, Brazil, Chile, and Columbia 
this group is closely interlocked with for- 
eign monopolists. 

The national bourgeoisie consists of big, 
medium, and small entrepreneurs. Small and 
medium enterprise is almost invariably con- 
trolled by national capital, and it operates 
under the pressure of monopolistic foreign 
capital. The big bourgeoisie, even though it 
occasionally supports the national line, is 
wavering and opportunistic. The irresolution 
of Gonzales Videla in Chile and the recent 
behavior of the Argentinian Radical Party 
are ample proof of this. 

The largest social class, of course, is the 
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peasantry. An important characteristic of the 
social structure is that about 52 per cent of 
the working class is employed in the agrarian 
sector. The petite bourgeoisie (self-em- 
ployed, or employing one or two) is an am- 
biguous social force. The intelligentsia and 
the students, on the other hand, have a 
great revolutionary potential. 

Since Latin American societies are at 
various levels of their social development, the 
political aspects of the struggle for inde- 
pendence take different forms in various 
countries. In Dominica, Nicaragua, and 
Paraguay progressive elements follow na- 
tional front policies and their efforts are 
primarily anti-dictatorial. In Mexico, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Brazil political struggle 
assumes the form of electoral campaigning 
and the formation of coalitions. In Ecuador 
the national independence movement is rep- 
resented by the coalition of socialists and 
communists and by the trade union move- 
ment. In Venezuela national front policies 
were followed until 1958. After the victory 
of the revolution, however, the Right capitu- 
lated before American imperialism. The most 
developed form of political struggle has been 
achieved by Cuba, where the national front 
has no formal organization but includes the 
petite bourgeoisie and the progressive na- 
tional bourgeoisie, in addition to the working 
masses. 

In sum, the revolutionary situation in the 
Latin countries is due to three fundamental 
contradictions: First, between American im- 
perialism and Latin national interests; sec- 
ond, between capitalism and the semi-feudal 
modes of production; and third, between 
labor and capital. But because of the pre- 
dominant position of American capital, class 
struggle takes the form of anti-imperialism. 
The working class is not yet a leading force, 
and the revolutionary movements are not 
socialist at this stage, but primarily agrarian 
and anti-imperialist in character. 


COMMENTARY 


When the authors of the two articles state 
that “the contemporary national independ- 
ence movement is not explicable in terms of 
conventional sociological terms” and_ that 
“the character of the social structure of 


Latin countries is not without ambiguities,’ 
they are referring to the inadequacy of the 
“feudal,” “capitalist,” and “socialist” models 
to describe the structure of most contempo- 
rary underdeveloped societies. 

The first of the two articles was pub- 
lished in Pravda by an established Marxist 
theorist, and as such can be regarded as an 
official statement on policies toward the non- 
Western world. The article advocates strong- 
ly the support of neutralist national elites, 
even should this mean the consolidation of 
non-Communist political forces in the ma- 
jority of the countries of the world. An 
alternative would be to rely exclusively on 
Communist party organizations, a view dis- 
missed here as “Leftist” and “sectarian.” 
This reflects current Soviet concern that an 
aggressive party line might drive the un- 
committed nations into the Western camp, 
and would ultimately lead to the political 
isolation of local Communist groups. 

The second article represents an attempt 
to apply these general operational principles 
to the problem of a particular geographical- 
cultural area. In Latin America an additional 
“ambiguity” arises out of the fact that these 
countries have been independent for a long 
time, hence the present world-wide anti- 
colonial appeal of Moscow cannot be 
“mechanically” applied. In the Communist 
analysis, therefore, Latin American countries 
appear as the colonies or independent areas 
of the United States. The nineteenth century 
wars of independence are described as mere- 
ly the first stage of the “anti-colonial” strug- 
gle, while the second stage, liberation from 
United States domination, is still to be 
achieved. Translated into our terms, this 
means that the reduction of American in- 
fluence in Latin America is deemed more im- 
portant than the establishment of Com- 
munist regimes in one or two countries, cs- 
pecially because such revolutions might unite 
non-Communist forces and invite an increas- 
ing cooperation with the United States. The 
recent support of the “hard line” by Latin 
American Communist parties may, of course, 
indicate that local Communists are reluctant, 
and in the future will refuse to comply wth 
the Soviet foreign political line. 

The practical issue underlying the analysis 
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The National Goals Report 
A Frustration of Social Science 


A comment, and a note fromm JosEPH N. ROUCEK 


The unintellectual turns of the Eisenhower administration took their last twist with 
the report of the President’s Commission on National Goals. Originally conceived as a 
brave, well-equipped incursion into the factual depths of American life, it was to have 
returned with a systematic assessment of needs and a set of plans for the future. Instead 
it became finally a face-saving operation, the most expensive symposium in history. Since 
Professor Joseph Roucek of Bridgeport University has edited more symposia than anyone 
in the world, we asked him an opinion of the final product. He gave it, and it follows. In 
consolation, we may recall an expression Dr. Wriston has used in the past when under 
similar criticism. “Every knock is a boost!” Furthermore, whatever the general validity of 
Professor Roucek’s comments, our reading of the report turned up some excellent essay- 


writing, for which, we must admit, there should be a place in the world. 


From my empirical sociological stand- 
point, this book Goals for Americans seems 
mere ideological juggling. It takes off from 
unwarranted, though highly emotionalized, 
assumptions. Its numerous cliches betray lit- 
tle interest in the available knowledge about 
individual, national, and international be- 
havior. It betrays the heritage of President 
Wilson, whose “Make the World Safe for 
RNemocracy” and “Self-Determination of 
Small Nations” have sparked some chaotic 


conditions in the contemporary world. 

The names signed to the report are im- 
portant, and academic language is employed. 
Let us list the contents and authors. 

American Fundamentals: Henry M. Wris- 
ton, “The Individual”; Clinton Rossiter, “The 
Democratic Process.” 

Goals at Home: John W. Gardner, “Na- 
tional Goals in Education”; Warren Weaver, 
“A Great Age for Science”; August Hecks- 
cher, “The Quality of American Culture”; 


1 Goals for Americans: The Report of the President’s Commission on National Goals. New York: 
The American Assembly, Columbia University 1960, $1.00 (paper; a Spectrum Book). 


of Latin American social systems is the 
search for possible political allies. The ex- 
istence of a relatively numerous and con- 
centrated industrial working class in some 
of these countries, where standards of living 
are depressed and the distribution of income 
is often strikingly unequal, undoubtedly 
mde it tempting to apply the more direct 
mthods of the Communist coup d'état. But 
ur ike Africa and most of Asia, some Latin 
A: crican countries have strong elite groups 
Ww \ a political style and tradition of their 


0.4, and the exploitation of anti-American 
‘iments among them as the lowest com- 
m . denominator of social dissatisfaction is 


p: ontly viewed as the line that is likely 
to eld better returns in the long run. 
to the question of what social and 
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political groups the Soviet Union should un- 
conditionally support as “progressives,” the 
author—along with other participants in the 
conference—fails to come up with a specific 
answer. Terms like “haute bourgeoisie” and 
“national bourgeoisie” are obviously opera- 
tional. The latter is being applied to any elite 
group that might in the future support the 
Soviet Union against the United States. But 
thus far Soviet tactics concerning Latin 
American have not crystallized, and future 
policies toward the continent may be guided 
more by chance and momentary opportuni- 
ties than by subtle planning, keen under- 
standing, or cold advance calculation, which 
the West sometimes imputes unnecessarily to 
Soviet political moves. 
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Clark Kerr, “An Effective and Democratic 
Organization of the Economy”; Herbert 
Stein and Edward F. Denison, “High Em- 
ployment and Growth in the American Econ- 
omy”; Thomas J. Watson, Jr., “Technological 
Change”; Lauren K. Soth, “Farm Policy for 
the Sixties”; Catherine Bauer Wurster, 
“Framework for an Urban Society”; James 
P. Dixon, Jr., “Meeting Human Needs”; Mor- 
ton Grodzins, “The Federal System”; Wal- 
lace S. Sayre, “The Public Service.” 

The World We Seek: William L. Langer, 
“The United States Role in the World”; John 
H. McCloy, “Foreign Economic Policy and 
Objectives”; William P. Bundy, “A Look 
Further Ahead.” 

Most of the authors entered into the spirit 
of the holiday from scholarship. Their real 
task seemed to be to enjoy themselves by 
tossing messages from ivory towers. A 
scholarly atmosphere is maintained by the 
venting of an occasional reference (pp. 35, 
38, 103, 211, 213, 220, 267, 281). If allowed 
some space, one could quarrel with state- 
ments on one page after another. They were 
asked to assume that the primary and para- 
mount goal of the United States “is to 
guard the rights of the individual, to ensure 
his development, and to enlarge his oppor- 
tunity.” (p. 1). Where, I ask, is the idea of 
national welfare? If we as a nation operate 
only for the sake of the individual, how can 
we, to cite an extreme case, preserve our- 
selves against traitors? Again, is Langer jok- 
ing when he claims that the United States 
“has no thought of imposing the democratic 
system upon other nations” (p. 300)? 

But who can argue, for instance, with 
Gardner that “there must be more and better 
teachers, enlarged facilities, and change in 
curricula and methods . . . authentic concern 


for exceilence is imperative” (p. 7). Al- 
though Gardner is President of the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, he seems 
unwilling to notice that the very “more and 
more of everything” is also converting edu- 
cational machinery from quality production 
to assembly-line production. 

Since it is hard to quarrel with high-sound- 
ing ideals, not many Americans will be able 
to argue here with “what ought to be.” In 
fact, the publicity and subsidy that this 
proclamation has received may help it be a 
best-seller. In this troubled world of unde- 
clared wars, growing uncertainty about life’s 
aims, and the loss of personal identity in the 
“faceless crowd,” it is not enough to get 
“more and more” in the pay envelope, a new 
car and television, and to pay for alimony or 
the children’s college education. We need to 
be reassured that, after all, there are “goals 
for Americans.” Even some professors of 
education and sociology will appreciate this 
book, for it will promote endless “class dis- 
cussion” on how to solve the multitudinous 
problems of the individual, nation, and 
world. 

But all in all, one wonders why so much 
effort and money has been put into such an 
insignificant document. It contributes nothing 
whatever to methodology, and what it says 
has been shouted about time and _ time 
again, even by the same writers. However, 
the sponsors of the study and the performers 
have shown social science to be unessential 
on great matters: they did not have to 
bother with methodological problems, they 
did not have to do research on the facts, 
and they have provided us with goals that 
can be argued only on the foggy level of 
ideologies. 


THE NATURE OF THEORY 


An acceptable theory is one that explains out of existence everything that it 
fails to explain. An unsatisfactory theory is one that explains what is explains, but 
fails to explain away the rest of the universe. 

If you can predict with 10 per cent success and can explain away the 90 per cent 
failures, it is science. If you have 90 per cent success and cannot explain the 10 


per cent failures, it is mere coincidence. 
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New Studies in Behavioral Science 
and Public Policy 


These items are selected and annotated by the ABS staff in a periodic search of 
new issues of 250 journals and reviews, including about 100 that are published outside 
the United States, and from announcements and review copies of books and fugitive 
materials recently published. Some items of special interest are boxed. 


Apams, W., and J. A. Garraty. Is the World Our Campus? East Lansing: Michigan State U. 
Press, 1960, $3.75. An interview-based study of the success of the attempt to export Amer- 
ican technical knowledge via universities. Finds that not all foreign assistance is worthy of 
expenditures, many foreign institutions do not deserve help, not all American universities 
are responsible purveyors of technical assistance, many professors engaged in overseas projects 
are not “ideal ambassadors.” 


Becker, A. S., “Comparisons of United States and USSR National Output—Some Rules of the 
Game.” World Politics, XIII (Oct. 60), 99-111. Much confusion is engendered by the as- 
sumption that there is a “unique solution” to the question as to how large the Soviet GNP 
is relative to that of the U.S.; there is none, thanks to diverse economic structures. Using 
the average of divergent ratios is indefensible, though we can “measure the relative burden of 
expenditures in each country in terms of its own .. . scheme of scarcities and preferences.” 

Biau, P. M., “Orientation toward Clients in 
a Public Welfare Agency.” Admin. Sci. 
Q., V (Dec. 60), 342-61. Bureaucratic 
constraints become internalized and thus 
limit service to clients, but adaption to 


ALLEN, E. M., “Why Are Research Grant 
Applications Disapproved?” Science, 
CXXXII (Nov. 25, ’60), 1532-34. The 


bureavcratic procedures lessens rigidity 
and thus promotes case-work service. 
While unintegrated workers tend to lose 
concern in their cases after having been 
with the agency for some time, integrated 
workers are much less likely to do so. 


Burton, A., “The Clinician as Moralist.” J. 


rejection of 2,000 (out of 6,000) appli- 
cations for grants from the National In- 
stitutes of Health was based on unim- 
portant or poorly stated problems (58%); 
unsuitable or unclearly stated methods of 
study (73%); questionable competence of 
the researcher and his associates (55%); 


and/or other e.g., unrealistic equipment 

. of Existential « Psychiatry, I (Summer or personnel requirements (10%), un- 
60), 207-18. “The clinician needs more f ble institutional setti (2%) 
rather than less involvement with his 
patient. He needs to come out from the 
barricade of a dubious objectivity which shields him from the patient, and must now consider 
in full light the human values which are the chief problems of living. By not deceiving himself 
he can place-his morality consciously at the disposal of the patient.” 

BurLer, W. P., “A Study of Communication.” Personnel Practice Bul. (Australia) XVI (Sept. 
60), 18-26. Nearly all the activities of executives in a small manufacturing concern could be 
described in terms of communication. Face-to-face interactions predominated, the exchange of 
information was the most common purpose of interaction. 

CAMPBELL, A., “The Archival Resources of the Survey Research Center.” Pub. Opinion Q., XXIV 
(Winter 60), 686-88. 


Carson, E. T., and N. Darn, “The Psychotherapy that was Moral Treatment.” Amer. J. of Psy- 
chiatry CXVII (Dec., 60), 519-24. Physicians developed nonmedical approaches to the treat- 
ment of emotional illness in the 17th century that were widespread by 1840; they embodied 
1umerous doctor-patient concepts still employed. 


Co ugen, J. Chance, Skill and Luck. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1960, $.95 (paper). Draws on 
xperimental data and historical, sociological, and anthropological material to explore the psy- 
hology of people’s estimates of probability when they gamble, make decisions, etc. 

C.usy, K. M. An Introduction to Psychoanalytic Research. N.Y.: Basic Books, 1960. $3.00. 
tresses the need for documented, scientific research, offers a scientific frame of reference— 
. science of persons.” 


C. NweE.u, E E., “The Presidential Press Conference: A Study in Institutionalization.” Midwest 
of Pol. Sci., IV (Nov. 60), 370-89. In 20 years the conference has changed from a highly 
formal, semi-private encounter into a formalized public institution; the President now speaks 
wre directly to the public through it, but has perhaps lost some of the “subtle benefits” gained 
m intimate contact with reporters. 

C: <e, D. A., “The City Symbolic.” J. of Amer. Inst. of Planners, XXVI (Nov. 60) 280-92. 
fessional preoccupations have relegated design to a minor part in the city planning process; 
me traditional “city-making” concepts should be drawn upon in an effort “to create outward 
nbolic expressions of whatever inner satisfactions are sought in the city plan.” 
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Current Research and Development in Scientific Documentat::n No. 7. Washington, D.C.: National 
Science Foundation, USGPO, 1960, $.65 (paper). Latest of a series of descriptive reports: 
sketches of 17 current studies of information needs, 45 studies of information storage and 


retrieval, 26 of mechanical translation, etc. 
De Grazia, A., 


“The Science and Values of Administration—I.” Admin. Sci. Q., V (Dec. ’60). 


362-97. All group-informed habitual actions are “administration,” the task of administrative 
science is to generalize about al] such situations. An administered situation has actors, targets, 
and effects; dominant goals are power, wealth, and prestige. Organizations formed around wealth 
and prestige tend to become executive-power centered; the wealth value is especially com- 
patible with clientele-centered organizations, the prestige value with participant-centered groups. 


Baritz, L. The Servants of Power. Middle- 
town, Conn.: Wesleyan U. Press, 1960, 
$4.50. A history and commentary on the 
use of social scientists in American in- 
dustry, 1900-1955, based in part on inter- 
views with sccial scientists and executives, 
and also on analysis of numerous business 
records and memes. Attempts to represent 
“a cross section of American industry and 
labor, as well as the development of in- 
dustrial psychology, industrial sociology, 
and human relations in industry.” 


DeLany, W., “Some Field Notes on the 
Problem of Access in Organizational Re- 
search.” Admin. Sci. Q., V (Dec. ’60), 
448-57. “How to get in” to government 
agencies often proves difficult; service 
agencies proved much more accessible 
than regulatory agencies. Means for gain- 
ing access to the latter are suggested. 

Demunc, W. E. Sample Design in Business 
Research. N.Y.: Wiley, 1960, $12.00. 
Standards of statistical practice; repli- 
cated stampling designs; sonte theory 
useful in sampling. From the point of view 
of the theoretical statistician in industry. 

Doss, M. An Essay on Economic Growth 


and Planning. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960, 15s. The various implications for plan- 
ning, policy of three abstract models built on alternative estimations as to what constitutes a 


country’s investment potential. 


Doss, M., “The Revival of Theoretical Discussion Among Soviet Economists.” 


Science and So- 


ciety, XXIV (Fall ’60), 289-311. Among the concerns of the new Soviet economic science are 
the economic effectiveness of investment; prices and the law of values; and mathematical eco- 
nomics. This “betokens a new maturity of Marxist thought,” a use of tools of criticism toward 
generalizing the experience of the socialist e:onomy” and building a political economy of 


socialism. 


Errner, H.-J., “Bevolkerungsstand und Statistik in China.” Aussenpolitik, XI (Nov. 60), 762-71. 
A first analysis of recent land and population data from mainland China, commenting on its 
validity. Notes distribution of nationalities, the unusua] sex ratio (men 51.8%), urban-rural 
division (86.7% rural), age distribution, population growth (2-3% annually ). 


Exuis, A., et al., “Mowrer on ‘Sin.’ ” Amer. 
Psychologist, XV (Nov. ’60), 713-16. Psy- 
chiatrists noisily debate Hobart Mowrer’s 
recent suggestion that it might be more 
advantageous to consider a neurotic as 
one who is “sinful” rather than as one 
who is “sick.” 

European Organisations. London: Allen and 
Unwin, for PEP (Political and Economic 
Planning), 1960, 30s. Individual and 
comparative analyses of the working 
methods and techniques of cooperation 
evolved by the eight principle European 
organizations (ECE, OEEC, NATO, 
Council of Europe, WEU, ECSC, EEC, 
Euratom ), assessing the reasons for their 
success or failure. 

FarrRBANK, J. K., A. Ecxstern, and L. S. 
YANG, “Economic Change in Early Mod- 
ern China: An Analytic Framework.” 


»Danzic, D., “Christianity in a ‘Post-West- 


ern’ Era.” Commentary, XXXI (Jan. ’61), 
46-51. For Catholic and Protestant lead- 
ership, “the struggle to rise from the 
status of a minority religion in the non- 
Western world has become as important 
a preoccupation ... as the struggle against 
secularism.” Christianity is now forced to 
compete against other religious systems 
without its traditional advantages of as- | 
sociation with Western global supremacy. 
Suggests that “perhaps Christianity will 
see in the religious pluralism of this world | 
not only the source of a great inner | 
dynamic for itself but also one of the 
world’s remaining resources for the crea 
tion of international moral order.” 


Econ. Development and Cultural Change, IX (Oct. ’60, part I), 1-26. Sketches the phases 
and agents of Chinese economic change, analyzes closely the factors that retarded economic 
growth. One notable factor: the treaty ports were the principle centers of change and aroused 
the opposition of traditional institutions, hence the state refused—or failed—to provide cevtaia 
minimum pre-conditions essential to economic growth outside the treaty ports. 


Fever, L. S., “The Standpoints of Dewey and Freud: A Contrast and Analysis.” J. of Indivi lual 
Psych., XVI (Nov. ’60), 119-36. Compares their psychological standpoints, theories of kn »wl- 
edge, political philosophies. Dewey refused to see the world as a tragedy, insisted upon the «om- 
patability of the democratic philosophy with our scientific knowledge of man, and opp sed 
dualism, all in contrast to Freud. In general, both men “absolutized as a universal metaplh: sics 
of existence what were rather features of their particular social existences.” 
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FITZGIBBON, 


FLEMING, T. F., 


Frank, G. H., 


GALLUP, 


R. H., 
Society and Hist., 


“The Process of Constitution Making in Latin America.” 
III (Oct. 60), 1-11. The sharp contrast between legal structure and practice 


Comp. Studies in 


is rooted in the dichotomy between European and non-European elements in the population; 


increasing economic and social integration are 
“Further Appraisal of the 


leading to lessened divergence. . 


Manner in which the American Press Han- 
dles Material Relevant to Education.” J. 
of Ed. Research, LIV (Nov. ’60), 92-98. 
Numerous studies indicate that the press 
still emphasizes “the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and the personnel in such activi- 
ties, in spite of the claim by readers and 
even metropolitan editors that such topics 
are not of primary concern. 


“On the History of the Objec- 
tive Investigation of the Process of Psy- 
chotherapy.” J. of Psych., LI (Jan. ’61), 
89-95. Summarizes research on how psy- 
chotherapy works, notes limitations and 
the increasing need for adequate method- 
ology. 


G., and E. Hitt, “Is European 


DesMONDE, W. H., “The Ritual Origin of 
Plato’s Dialogues: A Study of Argumenta- 
tion and Conversation among _Intellec- 
tuals.” Amer. Imago, XVIT (Winter ’60), 
389-406. The DiaJogues stemmed from re- 
ligious ideas and practices of earlier 
Greek culture and are the origin of intel- 
lectual communication, which is held to be 
“ambivalent in nature, expressing both, 
competitive struggle and catharsis. . .: . 
The ponderings on experience which we 
now perform internally were acted out by 
primitive man and contained the germs 
of what was later to become lectures and 
books in the social sciences and in phi-' 
losophy.” 


Education Better than Ours?” Sat. Eve 
Post CCXXXIII (Dec. 24, Dec. 31, 
and U.S. schools on “sociology of study,” 


60), 59ff, 76ff. A 4,100-student sample -in European 
student achievement. The U.S. does surprisingly well. 
Gu.nert, N. W. Renaissance Concepts of Method. N.Y.: 


Columbia U. Press, 1960, $6.00. Two 


polar concepts of methods, the Aristotelian (or scientific ) and the artistic, which influenced 
the Renaissance debates over techniques for acquiring and communicating ideas. 


GoopMaN, P., “The Human Uses of Sci- 
ence.” Commentary, VI (Dec. 60), 461- 
72. “We live in a climate of superstition, 
where a dogmatic and obsessional caste of 
scientists imposes rituals on an ignorant 
populace living in a low-grade anxiety of 
magic. In this climate it is possible to 
proliferate without restraint a mass tech- 
nology selected not on moral or useful 
criteria but for the advantage of the 
powers that be. And these powers further 
exploit the scientists to the detriment of 
science.” Asks scientists “to regard the 
development of the regions of poverty in 
the light of what is humanly advantageous 
for those peoples” and to “break down 
the barriers between science and the 
humanities.” 


Goope, W. J., “Norm Commitments and 
Conformity to Role-Status Obligations.” 
Amer. J. of Soc., LXVI (Nov. ’60), 246- 
58. Formal definitions of role and status 
are typically ignored in actual research 
analysis, though in fact all roles have 
some institutiona]ized elements. Analyzes 
pressures toward fulfillment of role ob- 
ligations. particularly from “third parties.” 

Gompertz, K., “The Relation of Empathy 
to Effective Communication.” Journalism 
Q., XXXVII (Autumn ’60), 533-46. Re- 
views psychological literature on empa- 
thy; “the ability of respondents to. predict 
and _ their accuracy in judgment or pre- 
diction are hasic components of existing 
empathy tests.” Knowledge of the em- 
pathic response is fundamental for under- 
standing the communication process and 
for developing more effective mass com- 


Green.aw, P. S., and S. S. Kicut 


Gui 


“The Human Factor in-Business Games.” 


munication techniques. 
Bus. Horizons, III 


(Fall ’60), 55- 61. Management games provide a learning situation in which all significant fac- 
tors affecting managerial decision-making can be considered—dynamics of decision-making groups 


ick, L., “Goals for Metropolis.” Natl. 


at work and needed interpersonal skills as well as quantitative factors. 
Gui 


Civic R., XLIX (Dec. 60), 586-94. A 
concise statement of human, economic, 
and political goals or functions. 
'KSEN, H., and S. Messick, eds., Psy- 
c).clogical Scaling. Wiley, 1960, 
85 00. Fifteen behavioral scientists on the 
C ent status of measurement in psy- 
‘ogy, possible developments in the the- 
or’ and application of scaling methods. 


uMo, T. A Study in the Theory of 
In cstment. Chicago: U. of Chicago 
-s, 1960, $5.00. Examines relation- 


Hoos, I. R., “The Impact of Office Automa- 
tion on Workers.” Intl. Labour R., 
LXXXII (Oct. 60), 363-88. Findings of 
a San Francisco-area study of automation 
in public and private organizations. Its 
advent usually results in dismissals, down- 
grading, transfers; shrinkage of jobs and 
promotion oppoftunities; fewer new posi- 
tions than has’ been argued elsewhere; 
and increasing resemblance to a “factory: 
environment.” 


sh -s between the investment market and 
fu. ‘amental laws governing economic behavior. 


iE, A. “On the Theory of Oligopoly.” 


Economia Intl., 
ol’ »poly theory in which oligopolists’ pricing is seen to adapt to- their power relations. With a 


XIII (Aug. 449-69..A- new 


cl analysis of how consumer behavior affects pricing. 
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Herzoc, P. M., and M. Stone, “Voluntary Labour Arbitration in the United States.” Inti. 
Labour R., LXXXII (Oct. ’60), 301-26. Its history and the systems adopted. Though provided 
for in almost all collective agreements it is usually limited to grievances arising out of the 
interpretation and application of agreements. It could be extended to wage negotiations, etc. 


Hess, R. D., and D. Easton, “The Child’s Changing Image of the President.” Pub. Opinion Q., 
XXIV (Winter ’60), 632-44. A research report. The child’s image of political authority arises 
from his psychological needs as well as the definitions that come to him from experience. One 
consequence of this “political socialization” is that the Presidency becomes a major link between 
the child and the “structure of the regime.” 

Hovuanp, C. L., “Computer Simulation of Thinking.” Amer. Psychologist XV (Nov. ’60), 687-93. 
An “enthusiastic report on the scientific potentialities of simulation research,” e.g., its emphasis 
on developing theories having both predictive and descriptive powers. 

INHELDER, B., and J. Pracet. The Growth of Logical Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence. 
N. Y.: Basic Books, 1960, $6.75 (trans. from French). Investigates via studies of 1,500 boys 
and girls the broadening of the formal psychological structures which “mark the completion of 
the operational development of intelligence.” 


Jacoss, C., “Psychology of Music: Some European Studies.” Acta Psych., XVII (#4, 60), 273-97. 
Surveys investigations of the process of composition, of the perception of musical structures of 
musical ability and appreciation testing, etc.; the topic “is in urgent need of coordination of its 
investigations,” especially concerning musical education. 

Jenks, L. H., “Early Phases of the Management Movement.” Admin. Sci. Q. V (Dec. ’60), 
421-47. The convergence of distinct movements, such as Taylorism, led to the emergence of 
collective standards for the solution of management problems in particular types of industry, 
thence to the contemporary institutionalization of business management. 

Jones, H. M. The Scholar as American. 
Cambridge: Harvard U., 1960 (Lowell 
Inaugural Lecture; paper). Some clever 


KENDALL, W., “The Two Majorities.” Mid- 


west J. of Pol. Sci., IV (Nov. 60), 317- 
45. The character and meaning of the 
tension between the federal executive and 
the Congress have been too little exam- 
ined. It has characterized politics in re- 
cent decades, typically arises in continu- 
ing and predictable areas of public policy 
—internal security, pork barrel practices, 
foreign aid, desegregation, immigration, 
nationalism vs. internationalism, etc. Asks 
that we abandon the fiction “that we have 
on the one hand an Executive devoted to 
high principle, and a Legislature whose 
majority simply refuse to live up to it 
and confront the possibility that what we 
have is in fact two conceptions of high 
principle about which reasonable men 
may differ.” 


remarks occur in this summary of the 
status of humanities in America. Rem- 
iniscent of Max Lerner’s America as a 
Civilization, it strikes out in all directions, 
rejecting them all and pleading for a 
mysterious and never-revealed Direction. 
An example of how the humanities, even 
at best, are prejudiced and weak in logic 
and scientific method. 


Kazamias, A. M., “ “What Knowledge is of 


Most Worth?’ An Historical Conception 
and a Modern Sequel.” Harvard Ed. R. 
XXX (Fall 60), 307-30. Reviews the 
19th century arguments between tradi- 
tional literary education and scientific edu- 
cation, notes that the debate continues in 
England and the U. S. Offers no resolu- 


tion but cites Huxley’s warning against 

exclusiveness in either. 

Kersiay, B., “L’impact des modéles ‘Economiques’ soviétique et chinois sur le tiers monde.” 
Pol. Etrangére, XXV (#4, 60), 332-54. Distinguishes the Soviet from the Chinese economic 
doctrines and tactics, especially regarding the “third” or underdeveloped portions of the world. 
It is inevitable that the “decolonized” countries diversify their economic relations; furthermore 
it is = eed that they undertake structural reforms—i.e., State planning—to make effective 
use of aid. 


Keyes, L. S., “Welfare Economics and the Theory of Regulation.” Land Econ. XXXVI, (Nov. 
60), 349-61. Proposes “an economic theory of regulation to provide a body of more or less gen- 
eral principles on the basis of which the economist can give the sort of advice which is needed.” 
One point: they should avoid “the temptation to adopt non-economic points of view.” 

LaAsswELL, H. D., and L. Z. FREEDMAN, “The Common Frontiers of Psychiatry and Law.” Amer. 
J. of Psychiatry, CXVII (Dec. ’60), 490-98. Common problems and an outline of promising 
lines of collaborative research in regions of personal distress and public disorganization. 

Lynp, S., “Urban Renewal—For Whom?” Commentary, XXXI (Jan. 61), 34-45. There remains 
a crying need for massive slum clearance. The “complexity” often cited in current planning and 
programs “rises not from the problems themselves but from the perennia] public reluctance to 
allot sufficient funds, and from an overtenderness toward private interests when they conflict 
with the public good.” 

Mann, I., and L. S. SHariry. Values of Large Games, IV: Evaluating the Electoral College by 
Montecarlo Techniques. Santa Monica: RAND, 1960 (research memo. ). Power distribution in a 
formal political structure can be defined and measured precisely in terms of game theory, vsing 
the concept of the “value” of an n-person game. An analysis of the Electoral College “w iich 
contains a number of peculiarities in its a priori distribution of power that can only be reve iled 
by laborious numerical computation,” illustrates the use of this power index. 
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Maropin S. S., “The Mind of the Turkish Reformer 1700-1900.” Western Humanities R., XIV 
(Autumn ’60), 413-36. Surveys the complex, often contradictory patterns of the Ottoman re- 
form movement; the reformers accepted only some Western practices, and not the liberal ones, 
being characterized by a “cultural self-satisfaction” despite desires for modernization. 

Marmor, J., “The Reintegration of Psycho- 
analysis into Psychiatry Practice.” Ar- 
chives of Genera] Psychiatry, III (Dec. 
60), 17-22. Freud’s early formulations 


Kmsxe, G. H. T. Tropical Africa: Land 
and Livelihood (Vol. 1), Society and 


were rooted in the concepts and tech- 
niques of the psychiatric practice of his 
time; currently, psychoanalytic theories 
and techniques are entering child psy- 
chiatry, psychosomatic medicine, social 
casework, and group therapy. 


McCLELLAND, C. A., “The Function of 


Theory in International Relations.” J. of 
Conflict Resolution, IV (Sept. ’60), 303- 
36. Reviews and classifies the content 
and place of “theory and theories,” noting 
contributions of the “systems” approach. 
International theorists “have not as yet 
sorted the knowledge that is demonstrable 
or could made demonstrable from that 
which is not. Theory should be regarded 
as a means toward the improvement of 
demonstrable knowledge.” 


McDouca., M. S., “Some Basic Theoreti- 


cal Concepts about International Law: A 
Policy-oriented Framework of Inquiry.” 
J. of Conflict Resolution, IV (Sept. ’60), 


Polity (Vol. 2). N.Y.: 20th Century Fund, 
$15.00. An eminently readable compila- 
tion of the fundamental facts of African 
economics, society, and politics based in 
part on working papers from 46 special- 
ists. Vol. 1 credibly outlines the history 
of economic life, farming, resources, 
growth and conditions of industrializa- 
tion, transportation, and availability of 
human skills. Vol. 2 spans social change, 
health and education services, the rise of 
voluntary organizations, colonialism and 
nationalism, the machinery and elite of 
the new governments, etc. The second 
volume is flawed by too-cursory and non- 
analytic description, accompanied by 
bodies of case-study materials that inade- 
quately represent existing knowledge. Pol- 
icy implications might also have received 
more attention. A major aclievement 
nevertheless. 


337-54. Asks “detailed inquiry about particular authoritative decisions and trends in such de- 
cisions,” giving attention “to the principal features of processes of authority transcending state 
lines; to the features of power processes protected by such processes of authoritative decisions; 
and to the features of other value processes protected by such decision.” 

McKinney, F., “Psychology in Turkey: Speculation Concerning Psychology’s Growth and Area 
Cultures.” Amer. Psychologist XV (Nov. 60), 717-24. Though slow to take root, Turkish psy- 
chology “in a milieu with its heart in the East and its mind toward the West can throw in relief 
the total Western value system (including that of science) for more careful scrutiny .. . .” 

Mortata, G., “Considerazioni sulle Previsioni Economiche.” Giornale degli Economisti, XIX 
(Jan.-Feb. ’60), 45-66. Factors of politics and methodology affecting economic planning and 
prediction. 

Netson, R. R., and S. G. WinTER, Jn. Weather Information and Economic Decisions. Santa 
Monica: RAND, 1960 (research memo.). On the economic implications of meterologically in- 
strumented satellites: develops methods for determining the dollar value of weather information 
of varying accuracy, illustrates the methods by applying them to typical business decisions, 
deals with methods for maximizing the economic value of forecasts in general. 

Ounasut, R., “The Study of Statistics in 
Japan: Its Development, Present State 


LarRABEE, E. The Self-Conscious Society. 


and Future Task.” Kyoto U. Econ. R., 
XXIX (Oct. 59), 40-77. Traces the use 
of administrative statistics from the 4th 
century to the present, classifies current 
lapanese statisticians in terms of their 
political as well as theoretical orienta- 
tions, and advocates that “the Japanese 


N.Y.: Doubleday, 1960, $3.50. A thought- 
ful, well-paced appraisal of the state of 
the nation and the future in it for popular 
culture, the mass audience and democ- 
racy, jazz, pornography, expatriates, and 
the good life, all revolving about the 


question of identity, “Who are we the 


science of statistics . . . find a sound logic y eer sel 


in itself, resting on the theory of social 
sience framed from the position of the 
shoring classes.” 

Pe» , T. H., “The Accuracy of ‘Reproduced’ Conversation.” Br. J. of Psych., LI (Nov. ’60), 
£.'9-95. A potpourri of implications—for science, ethics law, historians—of the fact that “in 
a’ witness’s account from memory of a heard conversation, important factors are his motives 
a | his mental apparatus of recall and reproduction.” 


Pir :an, R. H., “Changes in Concepts of Sociology.” Soc. and Social R., XLV (Oct. 60), 34-40. 

referential list of concepts in sociology obtained from 116 sociologists in 1959 contains 39 
¢ cepts in the highest 50 of those given in a similarly obtained list in 1945. 

Por y,N. W., “Power in Middletown: Fact and Value in Community Research.” Can. J. of Econ. 
a | Pol. Sci., XXVI (Nov. ’60), 592-603. Inspects what the Lynds in Middletown believe 
a ut what is and what ought to be true of community power; and the central propositions of 
t' + descriptive politica] theory—the rule of the economic elite and the relative insignificance 
a disrepute of politics. Notes the consequences as they appear in current studies. 
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The Race for Open Space. N.Y.: Regional Plan Assoc., 1960, $4.00 (paper). The final report of 
the: Park, Recreation and Open Space Project; a full and close study of the extent of open space 
= the New York metropolitan region, a rationale for preserving it, and suggested means for 

oing so. 


Rapp, W. F., “Management Analysis at the Headquarters of Federal Agencies.” Intl. R. of Admin. 
Sci., XXVI (#3, 60), 235-48. A survey of MA staffs and functions: “collaborative working 
arrangements” are typical, staffs are small, there are many concepts and practices. 


RoLuLMAN-BrANcH, H .S., “On the Question of Primary Object Need.” J. of Amer. Psychoanalytic 
Assoc., VIII (Oct. 60), 686-702. Reviews evidence of an instinctive need for companionship, 
independent of feeding, in both young animals and children, discusses similarities and differ- 
ences between animal attachment behavior and human object relationships. x 


Rose, M., and M. A. Esser, “The Impact of Recent Research Developments on Private Practice.” 

. Amer. J. of Psychiatry, CXVII (Nov. 60) 429-33. Interviews show that clinical necessity often 

, leads psychiatrists to use methods which their theory says should be unnecessary or even un- 
successful; often, the therapeutic method their theory says is fundamental and most effective 
cannot be applied with any specificity. “They find that they do not for the most part know just 
how or why they help their patients, and yet help them they do.” 


MicuakEL, D. N., “The Beginning of the Space Age and American Public Opinion.” 
Pub. Opin. Q., XXIV (Winter. 60), 573-82. A summary of American opinion im- 
mediately post-Sputnik I; “these opinion did not indicate unanimous psychological 

shock or national loin girding, as the press and many issue makers have insisted.” 

Asks why, “in view of the ambiguous posture of the United States three years 
later . . ., did so many feel sanguine about our posture vis-a-vis the Russians and 
yet feel that we must catch up?” .. 


MicnakEL, D. N., et al. Proposed Studies on the Implications of Peaceful Space Ac- 
tivities for Human Affairs. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Inst., 1960. Current 
speculations on the implications of space activities: specifies research priorities, 
suggests methods, persons, and organizations (including a National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration social science research capability ) to conduct such re- 
search. Intensively examines the socia] implications of satellite-based communica- 
tions system, and of a “space-derived” weather predicting system, implications 
for government operations and personnel use, for international affairs and foreign 
policy, and suggests attitude and value problems likely to arise. 


ScHELLING, T. C., “Arms Control—Proposal for a Special Surveillance Force.” World Politics, 
XIII (Oct. 60), 1-18. A force to be discussed with the Russians and set up by each nation 
separately. “Its function would be to observe the enemy’s behavior, at the enemy’s invitation, 
and to report home instantly . . . . The special feature of such a force would be its readiness, 
through advance preparation, to take advantage of motives and political circumstances as they 
might be in a sudden crisis, rather than as they are during the normal ups and downs of the 
cold war.” 

ScHMECKEBIER, L. F., and R. B. Eastin. Government Publications and Their Use. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Inst., 1936, 1939, 1961, $6.00. New edition of a classic manual: describes 
and evaluates catalogs, indexes, bibliographies, other sources of information. Explains classifi- 
cation and titling systems, notes outstanding publications and series. 


Stipman, M. Tactics of Scientific Research: Evaluating Experimental Data in Psychology. N.Y.: 
Basic Books, 1960, $7.50. The effects of the scientist’s behavior on the course and results of 
investigations, encompassing replication, variability, experimental design, and the need for at- 
tention to trends of incoming data. 


Smu.x, L. S. The Research Revolution. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1960, $4.95. The need for American 
economic growth, the importance of economic and technological research in providing the 
methods for such growth, the need for general investment in education to provide the technical 
and non-technical skills for industrial expansion; by a Business Week editor. 


Srmmon, A. J., “Illness and the Psychodynamics of Stressful Life Situations as Seen in a Children’s 
- Clinic.” J. of Health and Human Behavior, I (Spring ’60), 13-17. Notes the rise of compre- 
hensive medicine, relating “psychosocia] and biochemical data in formulating the differential 
diagnosis,” and the development of stress theory, interpreting some malfunctions as “psycho- 
physiological stress reactions.” Cites the “significant potential contribution of social scientists to 
medical care and education” in these areas. 


SiicuTeR, S. H., J. J. Hearty, and E. R. Livernasu. The Impact of Collective Bargaining on 
Management. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Inst., 1960, $8.75. Policies and practices in in us- 
trial relations, on the basis of 650 interviews with representatives of business trade assovia- 
tions, and unions. Analyzes significant practices regarding contract negotiation, union-man: 4e- 
ment cooperation, wage incentives, etc., focussing on the effects of the development of ord: rly 
industrial relations during the past 20 years on business management. 
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SraFFA, P. Productio 


of Commodities by Means of Commodities. London and N.Y.: Cambridge 


U. Press, 1960, $2.00. A “prelude to a critique of economic theory,” technical in nature and 
classicist in approach. Advances propositions concerning the effects which changes in the divi- 
sion of the product between profits and wages may have on values of specific commodities. 


SUMMERFIELD, J., and L. THATCHER, eds. 


The Creative Mind and Method. Austin: 
U. of Texas Press, 1960, $3.00. Views of 
men such as Frank Lloyd Wright, Robert 
Penn Warren on a working definition of 
true creativity, toward discovering “useful 
and increasingly accurate ways of looking 
at our culture and ourselves.” 

S. “Organization Size, Individual] 
Attitudes and Behavior: An Empirical 
Study.” Admin. Sci. Q., V (Dec. ’60), 
398-420. Finds that as organization size 
increases, employee satisfaction in both 
interpersonal relations and psychological 


rewards decreases; the higher the satis- 


Nortn, R. C., et al., “The Integrative 
Functions of Conflict.” J. of Conflict Reso- 
lution, IV (Sept. 60), 355-74. Conflicts 
exist even within the most cohesive and 
durable groups. Notes how bonds be- 
tween two parties are strengthened or 
weakened by conflict; outlines circum- 
stances under which parties to a conflict 
can become participants in a wholly new 
organization designed to regulate the 
problems at issue; considers ways in 
which the resolution of a conflict can be 
negotiated or “engineered.” 


faction the lower the absenteeism. Sug- 


gests means for increasing satisfaction when designing or redesigning an organization. 

Tuompson, V., and R. Aptorr. The Emerging States of French Equatorial Africa. Stanford: 
Stanford U. Press, 1960, $8.75. Survey study of the colonial background, politics and admin- 
istration, judiciary economic life and conditions, education, religion, etc., of four new repub- 
lics—Gabon, Chad, Congo, Central African Republic. 


Tiresout, C. M., 


“Economies of Scale and Metropolitan Governments.” R. of Econ. and Stat., 


XLII (Nov. ’60), 442-44. Suggests that the major economic rationale for government consolida- 
tion is not “economies of scale” but providing adequate service; points out the difficulty of find- 
ing appropriate output units for measuring economies of scale of public as opposed to private 


goods. 


“Training for Political Participation.” J. of Social Issues, XVI (#1, 60), 1-73. Twelve articles, 
including “Factors Motivating Citizens to Become Active in Politics as Seen by Practical Poli- 
ticians,” articles on political education in labor and management, etc. 

Unrrep Nations. Progress of the Non-Self-Governing Territories under the Charter: Vol. 5, Terri- 
torial Surveys. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1960, $5.50. Abundance of consistently-reported data 
on economic, health, educational, and social conditions in the dependent and trust territories of 
Creat Britain and the Netherlands, France, the U.S., Belgium, for 1957. 

Vernon, R. Metropolis 1985. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1960, $5.00. An interpretation of 

*the main findings of the seven New York Metropolitan Region Study books; reviews the area’s 
economic history, and present economic status, and projects these findings to 1985. 


Wa H. C. The Cost of Freedom. 


TayLor, F. V., “Four Basic Ideas in En- 
gineering Psychology.” Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, XV (Oct. 60), 643-49. These re- 
late to “the limited flexibility of man, the 
concept of the man-machine system, the 
importance of human input-output rela- 
tionships, and the use of engineering 
models to describe the behavior of the 
human elements within the system. How- 
ever, only in the case of one type of man- 
machine complex—‘“the closed-loop control 
systems”—has the system concept been 
truly technologically productive. 


N.Y.: Harper, 1960, $3.75. Reexamines 
some basic conditions of a free economy, 
concluding that its ultimate value is not 
production but freedom, and that “free- 
dom comes at a cost, not at a profit.” The 
cost of freedom is some degree of eco- 
nomic inequality, a more moderate rate 
of economic growth than forced draft 
methods might yield, and “a _ certain 
amount of consumption that cannot be 
called essential.” 

Wa ters, R. H. W. E. MarsHA.t, and J. 
R. Snuootrer, “Anxiety, Isolation, and 
Susceptibility to Socia] Influence.” J. of 


Personality, XXVIII (Dec. ’60), 518-29. 


I<st results support the theory that social isolation has, in itself, no effect upon susceptibility to 
social influence, but that under anxiety-arousing conditions, which sometimes are produced by 
social isolation, persons can be more readily influenced than when anxiety is not present. 


Youns, M. L., and H. S. Opsertr, “Governmental Support of Psychological Research: Fiscal Year 


9.” Amer. Psychologist, XV (Oct. ’60), 661-64. Total grants through extramural contracts 


wi) 413 institutions were $31.3 million: 60.5% from National Institutes of Health, 21.2% from 
Deot. of Defense, 7.4% from Office of Education, 6.0% from NSF, and the remainder from six 
ot! ors (including Dept. of State, 0.1% or $18,300). 


Zeso~, C. A., “Considerazioni sull’analisi economica.” Rivista Intl. di Sci. Soc., XXXI (Nov.-Dec. 


64, 53-12. Attacks the confusion of ethics and ignorance of other social sciences in the 
p -economism” of traditional economics, including theories of demand, marketing and pro- 


du-‘ion, and economic growth. Discusses ways in which a Catholic science of economics might 


be Jeveloped. 
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ET AL.: On the Moscow Census of 1882 


by Count Leo N. 


The Census as a Sociological Investigation. The census has a scientific purpose. The census 
is a sociological investigation. But the aim of sociology is men’s happiness. This science 
and its method differs markedly from all the other sciences. 

Its peculiarity consists in this, that the sociological investigations are not carried on 
on by the learned in their cabinets, observatories, and laboratories, but by two thousand 
people from society. Another peculiarity of it is this, that the investigations of other 
sciences are not carried on on living men, while here they are. A third peculiarity of 
it is this, that the aim of any other science is knowledge, while here it is the good of 
men. The nebular spots may be investigated by one man, but here two thousand people 
are needed. The purpose of the investigation of the nebular spots is to find out every- 
thing about the nebular spots; the aim of the investigation of the population is to deduce 
the laws of sociology and on the basis of these laws better to establish the lives of men. It 
makes no difference to the nebular spots whether they are investigated or not, and they 
are in no hurry and will be in no hurry for a long time to come; but it is not all 
the same for the inhabitants of Moscow, especially for those unfortunates who form 
the most interesting subject of the science of sociology. 

The census-taker comes to a lodging-house, and he finds in the basement a man who 
is dying of insufficient nourishment, and asks him politely for his calling, name, pat- 
ronymic, and kind of occupation, and, after some hesitation as to whether he should 
enter him in his list as living, he enters him and goes on. 

Thus will two thousand young men walk about. That is not good. 

Science does its work, and society, which in the persons of the two thousand men is 
called to cooperate with science, must do its work. The statistician, who makes his 
inferences from figures, may be indifferent to people, but we, the census-takers, who see 
these people and have no scientific infatuation, cannot help but have a human interest 
in them. Science does its work, and, as regards its aims in the distant future, does a 
work which is useful and necessary for us. 


The Census as a Mirror of Social Ills. For the men of science it is possible to say calmly 
that in the year 1882 there are so many paupers, so many prostitutes, so many children 
without attention. It may say so calmly and proudly, because it knows that the assertion 
of this fact leads to the elucidation of sociological laws, and that the elucidation of 
sociological laws leads to the improved state of society. But how would it be, if we, the 
laymen, should say: “You are perishing in debauchery, you are starving, you are wasting 
away, you are killing one another; but let not that grieve you: when all of you shall 
have perished and hundreds of thousands like you, then, perhaps, science will arrange 
everything beautifully.” For the man of science the census has its interest: for us it has 
an entirely different interest. For society ‘the interest and significance of the census con- 
sists in this, that it gives it a mirror in which, willy nilly, society and each of us can see 
himself. 

The figures and the deductions will be the mirror. It is possible not to read them, 
just as it is possible to turn away from a mirror. It is possible to cast a passing glance 
into the mirror, or to look into it from near by. To take the census, as a thousand men 
are doing now, is to take a close look into the mirror. 

What is the census which is taking place now for us Muscovites who are not mca of 
science? It is two things. In the first place, that we shall certainly find out that arong 
us, among tens of thousands of men spending tens of thousands of roubles, there live 
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tens of thousands of men without bread, clothing, or shelter; in the second place, that 
our brothers and sons will go to see this and calmly record in columns how many there 
are dying from hunger and cold. 

Both things are very bad. 


The Causes and Cures of Social Disorder. All cry about the flimsiness of our social struc- 


ture, about its exclusive condition, about its revolutionary mood. Where is the root of 
everything? To what do the revolutionists point? To the poverty, the unequal distribution 
of wealth. To what do the conservatives point? To the decay of moral foundations. If the 
opinion of the revolutionists is correct, what must we do? Diminish poverty and the 
unequal distribution of wealth. If the opinion of the conservatives is correct, that all 
evil is due to the decay of moral principles, what can be more immoral and corrupt 
than the consciously indifferent contemplation of human misfortunes with the mere 
purpose of recording them? What must we do, then? We must add to the census the 
work of a brotherly communion of the rich, the leisurely, and the enlightened with the 
poor, the oppressed, and the ignorant. 


The Need for Understanding and Cooperation. Science is doing its work,—let us do our 


work. This is what we will do. In the first place, we, who are busy with the census, the 
managers, census-takers, will form for ourselves a clear idea of what we are doing,—we 
will gain a clear idea as to why and over what we are making the investigations: 
over men, and that men may be happy. No matter how a man may look at life, he will 
agree that there is nothing more important than human life, and that there is no more 
important business than the removal of obstacles in the way of the development of 
life, than aiding it. 

In the Gospel we find expressed, with striking boldness, but with definiteness and 
clearness for all, the thought that the relations of men to poverty, to human sufferings, is 
the foundation of everything. 

He who clothes the naked, feeds the hungry, and visits the prisoners has clothed me, 


fed me, visited me, that is, has done work for what is most important in the world. 


No matter how a man may look at ‘things, everybody knows that this is the most 
important business in the world. . . . 

In the second place, this is what we ought to do; we, who are not taking part in 'the 
census, let us not be angry at being disturbed; let us understand ‘that this census is 
very useful for us; that, if it is not a cure, it is at least an attempt at investigating a 
disease, for which we ought to be thankful, and which ought to serve us as an occasion 
for trying to cure ourselves a little bit. Let us all, who are being recorded, try and make 
use of the only opportunity offered us in ten years for cleaning up a little: let us not 
counteract the census, but help it, namely, in the sense of giving it not the cruel charac- 
ter of a probing of a hopeless patient, but that of a cure and convalescence. Indeed, here 
is a singular chance: eighty energetic, cultured men, having in hand two thousand young 
men of the same character, are making the round of the whole of Moscow, and will not 
lesve out a single man in Moscow, without entering into personal relations with him. 
Al’ the sores of society, all the sores of ial _— ignorance,—all of them will 
be laid bare. Well, shall we stop at this? . 


The eed for Dedication. It is not money that is needed. What is needed is an activity of 


se’-renunciation and men who would be willing to do good, not by giving other people’s 
sir, money, but their own labour, themselves, their life. Where are these people? Here 
th » are, they are walking about Moscow. They are those student census-takers. I have 
se. . them write their cards. They write in a doss¢house, on a sick man’s bunk. “What 
is our disease?” “Smallpox.” And such a student does not even frown, but continues 
wr ing. And this he does for the sake of some doubtful science. What would he do, if 
he ‘id this for his undoubted personal good and for the good of all people? 
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_ Just as children in a happy mood want to laugh and, unable to discover a cause for 
laughter, laugh without any cause, simply because they feel happy, so these dear youths 
sacrifice themselves. They have not yet had time to find a pretext for sacrificing them- 
selves, and yet sacrifice their attention, labour, and life, in order to write the cards, which 
may lead to something, or not. What would happen, if there were something worth 
while? This something exists and has existed, and it is a business for which it is worth 
while to lay down the whole life which there is in man. This business is the brotherly 
communion of people with people, and the breaking down of those obstacles which 
people have raised between themselves, in order that the merriment of the rich may not 
be impaired by the ‘wild lamentations of bestialized men and by the groans of helpless 
hunger, cold, and diseases. . . . 


A Program for Action. This is what I propose: (1) all of us, managers and takers of the 
census, shall to the business of the census add the business of assistance,—of work for 
the good of such men as we meet, who, in our opinion, demand aid; (2) all of us, 
managers and takers of the census, shall, not by the appointment from the City Coun- 
cil’s committee, but by the prompting of our hearts, remain in our places, that is, in 
relations with the inhabitants who demand aid, and shall, after the conclusion of the 
work of the census, continue our work of assistance. If I have been able to express but 
a small part of what I feel, I am sure that only impossibility will compel the managers 
and the takers of the census to abandon this work, and that others will appear in place 
of those who give up the work; (3) all those inhabitants of Moscow who feel themselves 
able to work for the needy shall join the various wards and, by the indications of the 
census-takers and managers, begin their activity at once and continue it in the future; 
(4) all those who, on account of old age, feebleness, or other causes, cannot work 
themselves amidst the needy, shall entrust their work to their young, strong, willing 
neighbors. (The good is not the giving of money,—it is a brotherly relation of men. It 
alone is needed. ) 

No matter what may conte of it, it is better than what is going on at present. 

Let the least work be this, that we, the takers and the managers of the census, shall 
distribute a hundred twenty-kopek pieces among those who have had nothing to eat; 
that will not'be a trifle, not so much because the starving will have something to eat, as 
because’ the takers and the managers of the census will be in a humane relation to a 
hundred poor people. How are we to figure out what consequences will be produced 
in the general moral balance by the fact that, instead of the feeling of annoyance, malice, 
envy, which we shall provoke, as we count up the hungry, we shall a hundred times 
evoke a good sentiment, which will be reflected on a second, a third man, and will in an 
endless wave pour forth among the people? That is a great deal. . . . 

Let a man come at the end of the day to the Lydépinski night lodginghouse, when 
one thousand insufficiently clad and hungry people are waiting in the cold to be let 
into the house, and let this one man try to help them,—his heart will bleed, and he will 
with dispair and resentment at men run away from there; buu let one thousand people 
come to those one thousand people with the desire to help them, and the work will 
appear easy and pleasant. Let the mechanics invent a machine with which to lift the 
burden which is choking us,—that is good; but while they have not yet invented it, 
let us in foolish, peasant, Christian fashion heave in a mass,—maybe we can lift it. 
Heave, friends, all together! 


from The Complete Works of Count Tolstoy, Volume XVII 
translated by Leo Wiener, (Boston: Dana Estes, and Co., 1904), pp. 343-56 
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IN THE NEWS continued from p. 2 


business, 5% for public affairs. * Recent Ford grants incl. $8 million to Council of Library 
Resources for research into ways of storing, finding information in the “library of the 
future”; $5.67 million to Amer. Council of Learned Societies to swpport individual scholar- 
ship in humanities, for confs., grants-in-aid, etc.; $2.5 million to the same organization to 
strengthen teaching of American studies in European schools and universities. * Old 
Dominion F. gave $5 million to found an inter-university Center for Hellenic Studies in 
Washington, D.C., which will “advance teaching and research concerned with classical 
Greek culture and the Hellenic tradition.” * Carnegie Corp. gave $78M to Montana 
State College for grad. work in its Intl. Cooperation Center. * Fund for the Advancement 
of Ed. gave $15M to N.Y. State Dept. of Ed. to establish a research center and clearing 
house for new ideas, devices, experiments. 


ON THE COVER: The Greek alphabet and a typical abacus, illustrating Dr. Stecchini’s 
article, pp, 2-7. The figure to the left presents the original Greek alphabet of 16 letters, 
plus a fifth line composed of the four letters called additional by epigraphists. The letters 
are written according to the style of the so-called Western alphabets of Greece, from 
which there was derived the Roman alphabet. The values of the letters are: 


VOWELS LABIALS GUTTURALS DENTALS 
A B G D 
-E Dh 
I M K N 
fe) P Q T 
U Ph Ch Z 


The symbols for L, R, and S are missing from this basic alphabet. When L was added 
it was placed next to the other liquids M and N. The letter S was placed next to T 
because T could have a pronounciation th, which is similar to $. The letter R came to be 
placed next to Q because it was taken as a guttural (the so-called French R); R is a 
guttural in Hebrew grammar. The order of the basic alphabet was not changed by the 
insertion of a few more letters, except that the nasal labial M was placed next to the nasal 
dental N, bringing the two nasals together. The association of the two nasals is emphasized 
by the similarity of their symbols. The symbols of the letters were similar to each other 
in «ach horizontal line. In early Semitic alphabets the symbols tended to be similar also 
the vertical lines. 


‘ 
Th figure to the right represents the typical abacus, which provides for counting up to 
10," 9, the limit of numbers that have a specific name in Greek. In the example shown, the 
nu er expressed by counters is 8,594. There are never more than four counters for a 
nu: er on each line. The number 5 is expressed by a counter above the line; the half 
pos on occurs also in Chinese checkers. By considering the half position and by consider- 
ing \at two numbers will be expressed on the abacus in adding, it is possible to under- 
sta! the origin of the pattern in chess of eight squares by eight. Some have seen in the 


cro. on the third line the origin of our comma for the division of numbers into groups 
of t ce digits. 
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Behavioral Scientists of the Y ear 


It takes some temerity to judge who are the best scientists. Foundation executives and 
appointing authorities in government, business research groups, and universities must cast 
such judgments, all the time, of course. If it were not a practical necessity, it would be re- 
garded by scientists themselves as only speculative musing. We look at it that way. But we 
note that Time Magazine has made a great play of selecting fifteen scientists as Men of the 
Year for 1960, all natural scientists, and we wonder whether we should not at least venture 
to suggest some names of behavioral and social scientists who did outstanding work in 
1960. So here are The American Behavioral Scientist's fifteen Men of the Year for 1960. 
Perhaps by 1962 we shall have a panel of judges and an adequately-programmed com- 
puter to help us manipulate the names and variables. 


Ronald Lippitt and R. K. White, a double choice, for their joint work over the years in 
creating, by way of experiments in group dynamics research, a test of theories in de- 
mocracy and authority, and who published in 1960 Autocracy and Democracy. 

Herbert Hyman, whose reference group theory received further recognition during the year. 

Herbert A. Simon, whose researches at Carnegie Tech on the simulation of decision-making 
by electronic computer have begun opening new areas of applied administrative science. 

Charles E. Osgood, who continues to improve and expand his invention of the semantic 
differential for cross-cultural study, as well as media audience testing. 

Giorgio Tagliacozzo, whose systematic exposition of the underlying ideologies of fields of 


thought from earliest times to the present appeared in this magazine as the Tree of 
Knowledge. 


Walter Isard, who has capped his pioneering work in the field of regional analysis by editing 
Methods of Regional Analysis: An Introduction to Regional Analysis. 

Angus Campbell, under whose direction the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan continued its leadership in the teaching and publication of scientific survey 
material, and whose co-authorship of a study of the 1956 presidential election was a 
high-water-mark in the science of voting behavior study. 

Marion Clawson, who, with the imagination, style, and disciplined thinking that has charac- 
terized his work in conservation and recreation, called for new approaches to urban 
planning through a Suburban Development District. 

Thomas Hovet of New York University, for his book on the origins, development, and 
significance of bloc voting in the United Nations. 

Bernard Berelson, for a logical and well-documented presentation of the situation facing 
graduate education in American universities, carrying a nice balance between the evidence 
uncovered and the recommendations made. 

Natalie Z. Davis, who published a content analysis of sixteenth-century French arithmetic 
books and associated them with the development of the new business environment in 
France. 


William Vickrey, for a fruitful exploration of the present state of the theory of choice, con- 
necting it with the larger, interdisciplinary welfare economics. 

Raymond Vernon, Director of the New York Metropolitan Region Study and author o! the 
ninth and final volume of its massive survey of New York’s economy, Metropolis, / )85. 


Pendleton Herring, President of the Social Science Research Council, for numerous saga: ious 
and progressive judgments in building the social sciences via a ramified networ : of 


committees, fellowships, and small grants. 
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